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The Priest Visits His School 


Rev. Joun T. McManon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth, West Australia 


taste late Archbishop Sheehan of Sydney summarised all that 

we hope to do for the children in our Catholic schools by 
saying: 

Our aim is not only to teach children their religion but also 

to teach them to be religious; not only to teach them what 

they must believe and do in order to be saved, but also to help 


them to love our Lord and Saviour with a great personal love, 
and to love the Church which He founded. 


Personal holiness is our ideal. That is a mighty undertaking. 
Of course we are not working alone. There is always the Grace 
of God and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But let us ask our- 
selves what is our part, how can we, parochial priests, help the 
child to begin at the foot of the mount and inspire him to climb 
the heights of holiness? 


Priest Is or RELIGION 


There is no need to stress the fact that the priest is the teacher 
of religion in the parish. Theological training furnishes him 
with a rich background for his explanations within the classroom, 
Children readily acknowledge the priest’s privileged status as 
a religious educator, and they will give to his instructions a real 
attention. To use fully his unique position within the school, 
the priest should assume a double responsibility, a training of 
the mind of the child in Christian Doctrine, and a cultivation of 
the heart of the child through acts of religion. 
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Must THINK In RBLIGION 


The priest should visit his school at the appointed hour for 
Christian Doctrine. That is merely an act of courtesy to the 
teachers. To upset the day’s curriculum needs something more 
than the ordinary weekly visit of the priest. Each class has its 
program of work in the Diocesan Syllabus, and the priest should 
consult the syllabus and teach it. He is then free to make his 
own considerable contribution to the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine. The ideal here is to teach the children to think in religious 
doctrine. To encourage them to ask questions, poor ones better 
than none, but striving towards intelligent questions, for unless 
they continue to ask questions they will cease to grow. __ 

Maisie Ward writes of Gilbert Chesterton’s absorption in the 
questions of the Catechism, walking up and down the room with 
his mind playing upon the chapters of that unpretentious book. 
In her biography of him she writes: 


The convert has one great advantage over the Catholic 
brought up in the Faith. Most of us hear the answers before 
we have asked the questions; hence intellectually, we lack what 
G. K. calls “the soil of the seeds of doctrine.” It is nearly im- 
possible to understand an answer to a question you have not 
formulated. And without the sense of urgency that an insist- 
ent question brings, many people do not even try. All the 
years of his boyhood and early manhood Chesterton was facing 
the fundamental questions and hammering out the answers." 


When a child asks a question, it shows that he is ready for the 
answer, at any rate for an installment of the truth. What you 
tell him now will not be wasted; the simple sentence of an answer 
will be more effective now than a whole lesson would have been 
before. In answering a child’s question you are planting a seed in 
a place where it is sure to grow. 


Tue ParaBte Way 


Teaching by parables, the method chosen by the Master 
Catechist, is an excellent illustration of how the mind grows and 
develops through questioning. The parable creates a problem 
in the minds of the hearers; it sets them thinking. By teaching 


1Maisie Ward, Gilbert Keith Chesterton (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1944), p. 184, 
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in parables, Christ created a vacuum in the minds of His hearers, 
and through adapting the story of the parable to the capacity and 
circumstances of the people He provoked them to strive to fill that 
vacuum. The effect on His listeners was to have them on tiptoe, 
interested, eager to finish the unfinished story, to answer the un- 
answered question, and to solve the suggested problem. The 
gates of interest are thrown wide open, and tempting paths entice | 
many to explore. 

The translation of this principle of the ageless parable way of 
teaching religion is to provoke and encourage the children of 
every grade to ask questions on the why and wherefore of the 
Catechism answers, to isolate on the blackboard the unusual 
words and, in the spirit of a crossword puzzle, to call for alterna- 
tive words and translations into the vocabulary of the class. 
The same attitude should be stimulated with the words of the 
prayers learned, of the things done and seen done in the church, 
and in every step of the child’s graduation in Christian Doctrine 
from the infant room to the leaving class. 

Professor Adams speaks of “wisely wasting time.” This way 
of shying at words may seem to be very slow and some may con- 
sider it a waste of time, but it is time wasted wisely, for what is 
learned then will be with the children when the school gates close 
upon them for the last time. 

The priest’s contribution to the teaching of Christian Doctrine 
is complementary to the class teacher. In technique and expe- 
rience the Brother and Sister can teach the catechism answers, 
the prayers and liturgy more successfully than the priest. Con- 
sequently the priest’s part is supplementary, and that is best done 
by putting his instructions into the parable framework as far as 


possible.* 
Acts or RELIGION IMPORTANT . 


The picture, “The Light of the World,” painted by Holman 
Hunt, shows Christ in a garden at midnight. In His left hand He 
is holding a lantern and His right hand is knocking on a heavily 
paneled door, When the painting was unveiled, an art critic 
remarked: “Mr. Hunt, you haven’t finished your work. There is 

to the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 
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no handle on that door.” “That,” said the artist, “is the door to 
the human heart—it can be opened only from the inside.” 
There is only one way to holiness of life, and that is to begin 
and persevere in making acts of religion. We can be so busy 
teaching Christian Doctrine that the children have no time to 
perform acts of religion. The aids of noble living are all within, 
and it is our task to foster and develop the interior life of the 
child. The words of our Lord are proof sufficient: “Unless you 
become as little children you cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The child is ready then for mental prayer and for 
those ex corde and ex tempore outpourings of the soul in acts of 
religion which flow from thinking in the heart. 


Rosary MEpIrTaTIONS 


Mental prayer is the ordinary means to holiness, and it must 
find a place within the school. The priest might devote ten min- 
utes of his weekly visit to the class on leading a meditation on 
one of the mysteries of the Rosary. This is a splendid practice 
ground, and it can suit very young and quite advanced children. 
The story of the mystery from the New Testament with post 
primary pupils should be read slowly, with many a break, fol- 
lowed by a commentary. A map of Palestine and a few pictures 
help to feed the imagination of the children. A touch of local 
colour in description appeals. 

Cardinal Gilroy, in an address to Youth, advised the saying of 
the Rosary as an initiation to a daily meditation. He assured 
the young people that this form of prayer is not nearly as 
formidable as appears, and that “there is no better training in 
concentration, and the ability to concentrate is a most valuable 
asset in anyone’s mental equipment.” He advocated the Rosary 
“as a form of meditation within easy reach of all. . . . It is not 
something novel and untried. Rather it is venerable and of 
proved efficacy. The exercise in times of peace of noble souls, 
and of those who wish to be noble, it has been, in war, a favorite 
exercise of heroes.” 

The prayer of the Rosary that we may imitate what the mys- 
teries contain and obtain what they promise calls for an act of 
interior prayer as we recite the beads. Here is the opportunity 
for the priest to inspire a personal reaction to the vocal part in 
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secret ejaculations and resolutions. The priest’s own devotion 
to the Rosary will vitalize his comments, for he gives only what 
he is. Having told the story of the mystery, supported by map 
and picture, the priest leads by suggesting to the child what he 
might meditate upon while saying the decade—the virtue of 
humility, charity, and obedience as practised in the scene—and 
that hidden, silent acts of that virtue should accompany the 
reciting of the decade. 


Tue Priest an Exampie at Mass 


Children X-ray their teachers, and that includes their priests. 
When the priest says Mass for the children, his example of 
prayerfulness will influence them more than he can estimate. 
Later in the classroom he may indicate means to them of uniting 
closer to the celebrant and thus praying the Mass with him. In 
this regard the following ideas may be suggested to the children: 

Physical actions help concentration. Begin by making an all- 
embracing Sign of the Cross, from shoulder to shoulder, thus 
stressing the importance of the occasion. Recite the prayers as the 
priest does his breviary. Forming the words on lips and tongue 
helps concentration. At the Collects, etc., children should open 
their hands slightly, imitating the celebrant, and thus get the 
feel of the universality of the Collect. At the end of the Gospel 
they should kiss their own missals, while saying silently the 
prayer. Bowing to the Crucifix at the Holy Name, and to the 
missal at the name of Mary, at the Saint of the day, on the feast 
days of the Saints of the Canon, and at the name of the Pope, is 
a physical aid to holiness.* 

Missal prayer should be memorized. Today we are missal- 
minded in our schools. That is excellent, but may I sound a wee 
note of caution. The missal itself can become a dead, routine 
reading of prayers, which are difficult to understand. To counter- 
act the distracting effect of soulless attention to the missal, the 
priest should set his class the task of memorizing some of the 
prayers of the Ordinary, so that at Mass the child can look up at 


8Cf. John T. McMahon, The Saints of the Canon. Sydney: Pelligrini 

& Co., Lid., 1941. In this work the observance of the rubric of bowing to 
the missal is advocated among children. The priest who bows to the 
Saint whose feast day it is will find his Mass said better. The practice of 
this charming act of courtesy wins a friend for him in heaven. 
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the altar and say the prayer with the priest. To have faced the 
drudgery of memorizing the words makes the prayer one’s own, 
one can say it by heart, and that helps one to say it from one’s 
heart. If during Mass the child was trained to say the prayers 
with the priest as he slowly ascends the altar, to kiss the missal 
and say the prayer as the priest kisses the altar stone, to bend 
low at the “Munda Cor Meum,” the child will make real acts of 
religion out of the prayers memorized. This practice will stop 
day dreaming during Mass, eliminate yawns, and banish that 
bored feeling. Having learned prayers by heart, the child will say 
them during a visit or at other times, and knowing them so well 
through using them will bring a smile of recognition when they 
occur during Mass. 

Distaste for effort is obstacle to holiness. A serious obstacle to 
personal holiness is the distaste for effort, especially sustained 
effort, in the practice of virtue. We are to show the child that he 
alone can build his own character, and that self-discipline is self- 
education. Religion is a binding, a pinching, a restraining force, 
calling us to face what is unpleasant, distasteful, and difficult. 
To live one’s faith, and go on living it, demands a dynamo of 
holiness within us. That dynamo must be fed with acts of self- 
denial, self-discipline, self-control and self-mastery. Here is 
where the example of the saints will profit us and the children in 
our schools. The saint towers like the snow-capped peak of a 
mountain over his fellows because he has tackled and brought 
to successful conclusion the battle over his fallen nature; he 
has mastered himself. 

The priest, in his talks on the saints, can help each child to 
pick a friend for life among the saints. Knowing one’s weakness, 
be it a hasty temper, an unkind tongue, or a soft nature, one can 
pick a hero who had just such a fight to win over himself. This 
saint will teach the child how to fight. He will also help the 
child to concentrate all his spiritual weapons upon this weakness 
in his make-up. For him holiness depends upon the outcome 
of that fight. Children should make the Mass the battleground 
of virtue, bringing to it as gifts for the paten whatever small vic- 
tories over self that were won during the week. Such a practice 
is surely the path to holiness. On the morning that the child 
has such a gift for the offertory, let him ask his friend among the 
saints to walk to church with him, and then during Mass to 
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hand over his precious gift of self to God in heaven. That will 
give the child such a happy feeling, the joy of a personal victory. 
The acid test of sanctity is to give a gift of self that costs some- 
thing, and persevere while one feels that pain of giving. But the 
memory of those “Acts” remains greener and fresher than the 
occasions of self-gratification. Here is something the priest can 
do so well, initiating the children into the tried and rewarding 
school of asceticism, the school of the saints. 

God wishes a heart-to-heart chat. In the religious formation 
of the child we lean too heavily upon books. We need books, but 
growth in holiness depends more on the heart than upon the head. 
“My Son, give Me thy heart”—not thy brains, position, or breed- 
ing, but love, for love opens the door to the Sacred Heart, 

Speaking to God from the heart is best done in silence. Have 
two minutes’ silence in class, during which the priest leads with 
a few words as guides to the children to chat with our Divine 
Lord in the secrecy of their own hearts. This initiation into ez 
corde prayers can be developed by encouraging the child to make 
a visit without a book, relying upon himself to have a heart-to- 
heart chat with the Lord, for He values more what comes from 
one’s own heart than what is borrowed from someone else. 

The “particular examen” can be introduced into the classroom, 
and through it we can personalize religion for each child. Through 
it we can combat the distaste for effort in religion among our 
children.* 

Every effort should be made by the priest to teach religion in 
the classroom so that the children may know Jesus Christ more 
intimately, love Him more tenderly, and imitate Him more gen- 
erously. 


The heart is commonly reached not through the reason but 
through the imagination by means of direct impressions, by the 
testimony of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us—no 
one will be a martyr for a conclusion—no one, I say, will die for his 
own calculations; he dies for realities —Newman. 


*Cf. John T. McMahon, Building Character from Within. Milwaukee : 
Bruce Co., 1940, pp. 76-79. The “particular examen” is herein called 
“the practise of the Secret.” The pages indicated reveal how the “Secret” 
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A Christian Family Living Program 
for Secondary Schools 


Sister Mary Annetrs McFretey, P.B.V.M. 
Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco 


A CHRISTIAN Family Living Program affords opportunities 
to build Christian family life on Christian principles and on 
the practice of the virtues that alone will safeguard the sacred- 
ness of marriage. In our discussion of such a program, we will 
deal with the following five points: 

I. The need for a Christian Family Living Program. 

II. The responsibility of the secondary school to face this 
III. The objectives of the program. 
IV. The plan of the program. 
V. The evaluation of the program. 


I. Tu» Neep ror A Curistian Faminy Livine Procram 


1. The Vicdrs of Christ have expressed this need. Pope Leo 
XIII, in his Encyclical on Christian Marriage, and Pius XI, in his 
Encyclical, Christian Marriage in Our Day, plead for a proper 
understanding of family relationships. Pope Pius XII in his 
Address to Women, October 1945, made a definite appeal for a 
program to satisfy family needs. In referring to those schools 
“which aim at making the child and young girl of today the wife 
and mother of tomorrow,” he exclaims: “How worthy of praise 
and encouragement are such institutions!” 

2. Leaders of education in Church and State recognize this 
need. Two years ago the writer corresponded with every state 
superintendent of schools in the United States as well as with 
many Catholic educators in order to discover what was being 
done in the educational field to foster better family living. The 
number of replies was most gratifying and, without exception, 
all who replied recognized the need for a family living program. 
Some had already initiated programs which, incidentally, em- 
phasized in most cases the home economics aspects, paying little 
or no heed to the religious, sociological, psychological, moral and 
physical aspects. The majority of those who answered indicated 
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that a need existed, but intimated that as yet they had no con- 
ception as to how this need might be met. 

8. The need according to the observation of our High School 
Faculty. For many years we have been becoming more and 
more conscious through the classroom, personal contact, the 
counseling system, the incidental meeting of students in corri- 
dors, assemblies, gymnasium, cafeteria, recreation grounds and 
like places, that the niceties of home life are fast disappearing. 
Even more evident, however, is the lack of fundamental home 
training and parental guidance and, too frequently, the lack of 
any home life. 

Some few years ago, when the need for this program was forc- 
ing itself upon our Faculty, we were concerned as to how it 
might be accepted by the parents of our students. I addressed 
the mothers at their Guild Meeting, gave them the picture as we 
saw it, and proposed a family living program in the high school. 
They unanimously endorsed the program. (I need not tell you 
that ideal mothers were present at the meeting.) Shortly after- 
ward, the father of an outstanding Catholic family said, “Sister, 
this program will help us all. Let me refer to just one instance. 
You know our daughter and the excellent training her mother 
has given her. Our biggest problem is the group of five girls on 
our block whose parents put no restriction on their daughters’ 
comings and goings. Our daughter finds it difficult to under- 
stand why we are such strict parents.” 

Again, conscious that all parents were not present at the meet- 
ing, we prepared an outline of the program and a questionnaire, 
to obtain the parents’ reaction to the program, which every pupil 
brought home. We also issued check lists of some eight pages, 
enumerating every type of household duty. These were sent to 
various high schools from Sacramento to Pasadena to be an- 
swered by a sampling of students. In the spring of 1946 two 
members of our Community toured the Midwest, the East and 
eastern Canada te see how the problem of preparation for family 
living was being solved. From the viewpoints expressed by, as 
well as communications received from the educators visited, 
from the analysis of 1,200 check lists returned by students, and 
from the answers to the questionnaires, indicating approximately 
98 per cent approvals received from the parents, we have become 


1Faculty of the Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco. 
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more and more convinced of the imperative need of a preparation 
for better family living. 


Il. Tap or THE Seconpary ScHOOL TO 
Face 


History shows that, in the past, education for family living 
was taken for granted. Well may it have been so, because, in 
general, parents were conscientious and took the responsibility 
of the growth, development and guidance of their children. 
Today, however, from too many homes industry has called both 
parents to support its needs. Because of the absence of the par- 
ents, pagan ideals, standardized by the radio, movies, drug store 
periodicals and the like—tragic substitutes indeed for parental 
instruction—determine the way of life of young America. Has the 
secondary school any obligation to help remedy this situation? 

Again, the history of secondary education in the past thirty 
or forty years shows us how educational trends have affected, to 
a certain degree, family life. Originally we had on the secondary 
level predominantly one type of education, outstanding for its 
cultural values. When compulsory education became effective, 
many educators drew a line of demarcation between students 
capable of the traditional schooling and those supposedly less 
gifted. For want of any other available program, the latter were 
in many cases classified as commercial students. Graduates were 
prepared for college, for careers, or were steered into an office. 
The extent to which either of these types of education—academic 
or commercial—prepared the majority of girls for family living 
is evident from the type of family life of this generation. I 
admit World Wars I and II affected home life, but I am restrict- 
ing this discussion to defects in our educational program. 

Could we not as educators direct our girls—the future mothers 
and homemakers—according to their abilities, to avocations more 
feminine in character, more consistent with their future voca- 
tions: dress designing, millinery, interior decorating, nursing 
(registered or practical), dietetics, home economics, librarianship, 
journalism, social service, child welfare, cosmotology, commercial 
art, photography, teaching or other occupations that will, in vary- 
ing degrees, tend to contribute to family living rather than to the 
office, which so often draws the girl after marriage back into its 
employ either because of her dread of household drudgery or be- 
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cause of her husband’s need for her efficient help in his office. 
Furthermore, in view of the specific elements that constitute 
any accepted definition of education, namely, the development 
of man’s faculties, the adapting him to carry out a particular 
calling, and the directing him to the perfection of that calling, 
must not educators face the issue of preparing adolescents for 
their calling, more specifically, for their place in family life? 

In the Address to Women already referred to, we read: “Edu- 
cation proper to her sex of the young girl, and not rarely also of 
the grown woman, is therefore a necessary condition of her 
preparation and formation for a life worthy of her.” 


III. Tu Ossecrives oF THR Faminy Livine Program 


1. To model every Catholic home on that of the Holy Family. 

2. To place before youth the ideals of Nazareth so as to stimu- 
late them to carry out these ideals as worthy members of their 
present home life and in their turn as the Christian parents of 
tomorrow. 

3. To present such theory (principles to be understood and ap- 
preciated) and provide the necessary practice (skills and habits) 
as will insure that the graduate has a correct understanding of 
and adequate preparation for the responsibility of married life 
and parenthood. 

4. To offer this instruction in school in an environment as simi- 
lar as possible to that of a home with the twofold hope that: 
(a) it may contribute to making the family living program serve 
as a four-year apprenticeship with realistic home experiences; 
(b) it may focus the attention of the student on the furnishings, 
equipment, etc., about her so that her interest may gradually 
center more and more on the future home she dreams. of planning. 

5. To impress the student with the realization that the family 
is the heart of society; that the strength of a nation lies in the 
strength of its families. 

IV. Tue Pian or THE PROGRAM 

1. The Curriculum Content. If the objectives just enumerated 

are to be attained, then the program must of necessity be com- 


2The program which is outlined below has been in use for two years in 
ip Ag oe of the Presentation, San Francisco. If judged satisfactory, 
Fagg, a compulsory four year program followed daily by every 
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prehensive. Let us use the term home in a sense analogous to 
that of human being, wherein the house is likened to the body, 
which when vivified by the soul—the family—produces the 
beautiful entity, home, then every element forming any part with 
the physical structure and every activity contributing to the 
well-being of the members of the family must, as far as possible, 
be included in this program destined to give youth an adequate 
preparation for family life. The following units will comprise 
the four-year program: 


Unit I 
Personality Good 
Manners and Morals and Charm 


Unit 
Child Care I 


(Helping with 
little children) 
10th Grade Family Living II 
Unit I Unit IT 


Biology Biology Biol 
N I 


Clothing I* Clothing I* Clothing I* 
11th Grade Family Living ITI 


Unit I Units TV and V Unit VI 
Selection and Care Artinthe Home Textiles in the 
of Home a Music in the Home Home 
Selection and Care 


of Home Furnishing 


Clothing II* 
12th Grade Family Living IV 


Clothing III* Clothing III* Clothing III* Clothing 
Advanced Foods Advanced Foods Advanced Foods Advanced Foods 
and Dietetics* and Dietetics* and Dietetics* and Dietetics* 


Note: The four divisions indicate the number of units covered in each 


* Electives—all other units compulsory. 


Sth Grade Family Living I 
A Unit IV Unit VI 
{ Family Relation- Foods I 
Unit VII 
Unit V Sanitation in the 
Physical Kitchen 
Biol 
) Unit IX 
Home Nursing 
Unit X 
Unit VII Leisure in the 
ecti ome 
Unit IT care of clothes Hygiene 
Consumer Education 
Meal Planning care of 
Food Preparation linens 
| 
Ph The Family Unit The Famil 
ogy 
Child II Chid Society Unit of Bosiety 
Marriage Prepa- Marriage Prepa- 
‘ ration ration 
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Should there be a unit in this program entitled “Religion in 
the Home’? We have decided in the negative, for either we are 
going to play false to our objectives and departmentalize religion 
in the home, or we are going to plan our Christian Family Living 
Program according to the pattern, Nazareth, the warp and woof 
of which is religion; or, in the terms of modern educators, religion 
is the core which diffuses its Christian spirit through every ac- 
tivity of the program.’ 

2. The Distribution of Units. Changes have been made in the 
distribution of units during the past two years and changes will 
undoubtedly continue to be made; however, much thought and 
discussion have been given to the present distribution, i.e., the 
program for 1947-1948. 

3. The Faculty. This program is not confined to the Home 
Economics department. The thirteen faculty members engaged 
in teaching this program represent various fields: economics, psy- 
chology, dietetics, nutrition, nursing, art, music, science, social 
studies and law. 

We do not, however, expect that the interest in family life 
will be restricted to the courses dealing specifically with the 
family, but that every department will utilize opportunities as 
they occur to direct the thinking of the student toward whole- 
some family living: for example, the physics and chemistry 
classes offer innumerable opportunities for helpful home sugges- 
tions. Literature and the social sciences classes abound in illus- 
tration of happy home life, of the attractive home, of the cultured 
home, and of personalities who bring either harmony or dissen- 
sion into the home. Thus, the family living program is woven 
into the entire school pattern, not as an isolated unit, but as a 
cooperative enterprise wherein each faculty member contributes 
her best to the enrichment of family life. 


V. Tue EvatvaTion or THE 
Since this is a Christian Family Living Program, it can be 
evaluated only according to the extent to which these units af- 
ford opportunity for instilling Christian principles into every 
It is not to be concluded that the study of Religion as such is excluded 


from the school program. On the contrary, the student has five 45-minute 


weekly, besides ity assemblies, weekly Legion of 
ary Panty Deen (voluntary me ), ete. An additional unit in the 
Living program, however, will not be included for the above reasons. 
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phase of family life. Because time does not permit an adequate 
evaluation of the program, I have selected a few units to give 
some indication of the way in which these principles will per- 
meate each. 

Personality. Our approach will be: What is a person? How 
does a person differ from brute animal? Here the adolescent 
student should be shown that she is not a combination of urges 
but a being dignified because of her human faculties of intellect 
and will which make her an image of God. Then such questions 
as: What is baptism?, Has every person received baptism?, Is 
every child a child of God, or are some children merely creatures 
of God? lead to the recognition of the distinction between the 
natura! and the supernatural man. It seems to me that, if this 
distinction were grasped, the student would have the basis of 
Christian living; would know why a Christian must not subscribe 
to all the pagan customs invading society today; would know 
where are the true sources of happiness; would see that the 
meaning of Christian personality is found in the striving of the 
child of God for the perfection of the gifts God has given her. 

Again, in the unit of Good Grooming and Charm, while there 
will necessarily be a study of the appropriateness of clothes and 
whether certain accessories add or detract therefrom, yet there 
will also be a study of the purpose of clothing with emphasis on 
the virtues of modesty, simplicity and economy. Cleanliness in 
clothing and in person will be accentuated as indicative of one’s 
inner personality. Furthermore, emphasis will be placed on the 
fact that all the lessons on poise, grace, style, etc., are meaning- 
less if one does not realize that her charm lies in what she is and 
not in what she puts on. 

Our unit of Family Relationships will find its setting in Naza- 
reth. The sweetness, affability, modesty, diligence, considera- 
tion, thoughtfulness, self-sacrifice and prayerfulness of Mary, 
the innumerable virtues of the just and self-effacing Joseph, the 
childlike qualities of the Son of God advancing in wisdom, age 
and grace furnish a pattern for family relationship that is un- 
excelled—relationships that ever display new facets of the spar- 
kling gem, Nazareth, the brilliance of which leads one by new 
and unexplored paths to a fuller and richer family life. What a 
soothing contrast for the unfortunate child who comes from a 
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family where inconsideration, petty grievances, bickering, in- 
temperance, neglect and a variety of other manifestations of 
selfishness rob the home of its peace. What hope might be in- 
stilled in the heart of such a child. She has found a perfect model 
of a peaceful home on which she may pattern her future home 
life. But the foundations of that home life are already under 
construction. The materials are the Christian principles she is 
building into her own character. 

The unit on the Physical Aspects of the Home is designed to 
deepen the student’s appreciation of home. The study of the 
purpose of the home, its architecture, its dignity, its need of at- 
tractiveness, etc., offers splendid opportunity for guidance in 
character formation, for satisfying the definite needs of the ninth- 
grader, and for developing her aesthetic sense; for example, re- 
search required in the study of types of homes affords ample and 
wholesome occupation for teen-agers’ spare time. The scrap- 
book, which forms a summary of her findings, becomes a testi- 
mony of her industry; it provides useful material for the future, 
and enables her to construct the imagined home which will as- 
sume a variety of styles of architecture before it ever becomes a 
reality, and thus puts to healthy and constructive use the tend- 
ency to “dream” so characteristic of the adolescént girl. 

This study also allows her to consider the devotional aspect of 
the home, e.g., to plan in what part of the living room the Sacred. 
Heart will be enthroned, where the shrine of Mary will be, how 
the bedroom will be planned so that a picture of the Madonna, 
the Christ Child or of the Guardian Angel may hold the atten- 
tion of the little ones falling to sleep, and many other like con- 
siderations. 

_ As a final illustration, the unit on Marriage Preparation en- 
ables the senior to obtain a comprehensive grasp of all the aspects 
of married life, its purpose, its joys, its dignity, as well as the 
aberrations that threaten to mar the dignity of marriage. This 
unit provides also for the making of a scrapbook by every 
senior. Included in its contents are a series of valuable pam- 
phlets, e.g., pamphlets on the Nuptial Mass, the Sacrament of 
Baptism, practical instructions for parents, guides stating where 
mothers may get information regarding the care and instruction 
of children at every age level, practices of piety in the home, and 
the like. 
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The question may be raised by parents: “Will such a program 
not interfere with the cultural development of our children? We 
appreciate the practicality of this program—its endeavor to de- 
velop responsibility in its preparation for home management and 
in the care of family needs: food, clothing, health and recreation, 
but we send our students to school for cultural advantages.” 

The cultural program is in no way affected. This new and 
necessary program consumes only one period added daily for 
four years. Furthermore, if culture is lacking in the home, where 
is there any culture? We definitely insist on this point, however: 
our Christian Family Living Program is cultural because it seeks 
to bring order, beauty, industry and mutual understanding into 
the home. 

Apropos of this point it seems fitting to close our discussion 
with Dr. Edward Leen’s conclusion to his chapter on “Education 
and Womanhood” in his book What Is Education? : 


. . . The superior woman is not the one that excels in litera- 
ture, that shines in the arts, that holds a position in the library, 
but the one that diffuses light in the home. The great woman 
who finds a place in the memory of mankind is the one who 
calls forth worth and goodness in beings round her . . . who 
dominates, net by force, but by wisdom, by goodness, and by 
sane vision. The t women of history are not those who 
have rivaled men in the domains where man is expected to 
excel, but who have enriched life and inspired greatness. The 
education of girls will necessarily be on false lines, or else aim- 
less, unless teachers and taught have before them an ideal of 
true womanhood to guide their efforts. . . . For the Christian 
girl, Mary, the Mother of Jesus, stands as the perfect pattern 
of womanly achievement, of gracious motherhood, and of fruit- 
ful virginity. She is the woman par excellence. Others are 
‘true women in the degree in which they reproduce in them- 
selves the excellence of her womanly character. 


However troubled a situation may be, or however near it may 

seem to disaster and despair, we must always keep our heads up 

| and retain a stout heart. Discouragement never created energy, 
and only energy can prepare triumph. 

Marshal Foch in his “War Lessons” asks who is the victor in 

armed conflicts. He answers, “The strongest will, which makes 

the lesser flinch.”—Cardinal Mercier. 


Adequate Administration ‘of the High 
School Through Adequate Preparation 


Rev. Micuagn J. 0.Praem 


Phe Department of Education, The Catholic en 
of America 


HE success of any high school depends largely on good ad- 

ministration. Anyone who has had experience in high schools 
has seen the difference between one that is run smoothly and 
efficiently and one that is a scene of wasted energy and confusion 
because of poor management. It may be said that in general the 
weakest link in Catholic education has been its administration; 
and there are several reasons for it. First among them is in- 
sufficient personnel. In general we have been trying to do the 
work of five people with three and, as a consequence, many de- 
tails that would with a normal complement be taken care of, are 
neglected. Secondly, there has been, seemingly, a lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of ecclesiastical and religious superiors of the 
technical details involved in school administration. The third 
reason'for poor administration is an effect of the second. It is 
the too common practice of assigning to administrative duties in 
our schools persons who, however capable and zealous, have had 
no technical preparation for such a task. Finally, too frequent 
changes make it impossible for administrators to get the acquaint- 
ance with a school which is requisite for good administration. 


Scoot ADMINISTRATION DeEFINED 


But let us follow St. Thomas’ advice and define our terms. 
What do we mean by school administration? Who are the ad- 
ministrators of a high school? In answering the first question, 
Arthur B. Moehlman in his book entitled School Administration 
defines or, better, describes school administration as “the group 
of activities that: (1) plans a system which carries out the 
policies of a board of education in providing physical, financial, 
and educational conditions under which educational agents can 
work to best advantage; (2) selects, assigns, and coordinates 
agents under the adopted plan; (3) maintains these policies in 
continuous effective operation; (4) provides. channels through 
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which information about conditions may be promptly transmitted 
from the field to the central office; (5) provides channels through 
which all the agents and agencies of the school system shall work 
for continuous improvement; (6) furnishes leadership.” * 

Koos and others in their book, Administering the Secondary 
School, define administration as the duties. involved in the or- 
ganization, management, and supervision of a school.* Because 
the last named, supervision, has to do directly with the instruc- 
tional process, they confine their treatment of administration to 
organization and management. This definition of Koos seems 
best suited for our purpose. Retaining the element of supervision, 
we shall accept, as our definition of administration, that phase 
of formal education which has to do with the organization, man- 
agement, and supervision of a school or a system. 


FuNcTIONAL Potnt or View or EpvUcATION 


In discussing the meaning of education it might be well to call 
attention to a point which Moehlman makes in the preface to 
his book. It is what he calls the functional or organic point of 
view. According to this view, and we agree with it, “instruction 
is the supreme purpose of the schools and all activities essential 
to the successful operation and improvement of instruction must 
be considered as purely contributory in character.” Administra- 
tion, therefore, is a means to an end; it is essentially a “service” 
activity. Since the teacher contributes directly to the primary 
purpose of education, namely, instruction, the teacher must be 
considered as the most important agent and the administrator as 
one who assists him. This, by the way, might be a spiritually 
wholesome thought for religious administrators. Probably be- 
cause of the fact that the head of the school is so commonly also 
the religious superior of the community, there is a tendency to 
regard the administrator as the primary agent and the teachers 
as secondary. Christ’s warning to His apostles, when they were 
disputing which of them was reputed to be the greatest, might 
be appropriate here. 


Peay B. Moehlman, School Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1940), p. 261. 

2 nard V. Koss et al, Administering the Secondary School (New 

York; American Book Co., 1940), p. 5. 
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The kings of the Gentiles lord it over them, and they who 
exercise authority over them are called Benefactors. But 
not so with you. On the contrary, let him who is the greatest 
among you become as the youngest, and him who is the chief, 
as the servant. For which is greater, he who reclines at table 
or he who serves? Is it not he who reclines? But I am in 
your midst as one who serves.* 


It can hardly be said that the teacher is one who reclines, but 
certainly the administrator can say with Christ; “I am in your 
midst as one who serves.” 


Tue Functions or ADMINISTRATION 


If, then, we wish to analyze the functions of administration, 
we might do so under the heading suggested by Koos: 


I. Organization 
1. The setting up of the machinery or the system to fulfill the 
purpose or policies outlined by authority. 
2. The selection and placing of the agents. 
3. The procurement of equipment, supplies, etc., and the ar- 
- rangement for the proper distribution of the same. 


II. Management 

1, The direction and coordination of all the activities essential 
to smooth effective operation. 

2. Provision for continuous improvement by studies, confer- 
ences, and training of all the factors involved. 


III. Supervision 

The cooperation with the teachers in effective operation of 
instruction procedures and improvements in service methods. 
All of these functions are characteristic of administration in 
any school. In a Catholic school there must be added a fourth 


function: 


IV. Religious Indoctrination and Training 
1. Providing a Catholic atmosphere throughout the school and 
its activities. 
2. Arranging a program of religious instruction and devotion. 
8. Close and effective cooperation with church authorities. 


22:25-28. 
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No one will dispute that it is this fourth group of duties that 
differentiates Catholic school administration from that of all 
others. If a principal of a Catholic school is efficient in every 
other respect but fails to make his school truly Catholic, he is 
failing in his office. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION oF A CaTHoLic ScHoon 
With this understanding of the functions of administration in 
a school, it will not be difficult to answer the second question 
proposed: Who are the administrators of a Catholic high school? 
In a general way we can say that all those who have the respon- 
sibility for the organization, management, and supervision of 
a school are its administrators. More specifically, if we take the 
diocesan high school as an example, we have the following ad- 
ministrators: the superintendent representing the bishop, the 
principal, the vice-principal, the deans if there are any, the direc- 
tors of special activities, the librarian, the regular professional 
assistants as the doctor, the nurse, the psychiatrist, and the 
school clerks. If the school is run by a community of religious 
and a provincial or higher superior has sole control of the per- - 
sonnel and possibly of the finances of the school, then she, too, 
must be considered an administrator. The question might be 
asked: Can the same person be both a teacher and an adminis- 
trator? The answer, of course, is in the affirmative. In every 
school there are a number of teachers who have administrative 
duties. 


Duties or a Hich Scoot ADMINISTRATOR 


Before we go further, let us consider some of the conditions 
which have changed radically the duties of a high school admin- 
istrator. In the first place must be put the remarkable growth in 
our high school population. From 1870 to 1930, the secondary 
school population of this country doubled every ten years. Where- 
as, from 1880 to 1930 our general population increased only two 
and a half times, the high school population in the same period 
increased forty times. In some cities as high as 93 per cent of 
the eligible youth are now enrolled in high school. This. rapid 
growth alone has brought with it a whole host of administrative 
problems. But not in numbers only was the high school popula- 
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tion changing. Up to 1900 practically all high school pupils were 
preparing to go to college, but in 1940 less than 20 per cent went 
to a higher school. As a consequence, constant curriculum changes 
were required to meet the needs of the students for whom the 
high school was terminal. More attention was paid to the indi- 
vidual, his capacities, interests, and future needs. These de- 
velopments entailed more complicated systems of accounting, ap- 
praisal, and direction. To these may be added a rapidly expand- 
ing activity program and the guidance program with all of its 
ramifications. Each of these had a philosophy of its own, an 
accepted technique, a system of accounting. To learn this philos- 
ophy, the techniques, the methods of recording and checking re- 
sults, to become familiar with their use requires special training 
and experience. Just as the teacher had to be prepared for his 
task, so the administrator has to be equipped with the specialized 
knowledge and experience required for his task. 


TecunicaL or Hich ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 


One has but to walk into the office of a good high school to 
realize how technical has become the administration of a high 
school. The great variety of forms that are used for all kinds 
of records is a mystery to the untrained administrator. Speak 
to him of measurements, percentiles, quartiles, quintiles, ranking, 
correlations, evaluative criteria, etc., etc., and he will appeal to 
you to speak English. And yet these are but a few of the tools 
used by the trained administrator. 

To illustrate this point in another way, consider the problems 
involved in providing for the individual differences and needs of 
the pupils of any school. Certainly it has been the progress made 
in solving these problems that shows more than anything else 
the difference between the high school of today and that of a 
generation ago. To do justice to an individual pupil entering a 
high school involves at least the following steps: 

1. A careful study of the records brought from the elementary 
school. These should show his achievement record, his health 
record, his I.Q., his character rating, and his home background. 

2. The giving of an intelligence test, aptitude tests, and a read- 
ing test to supplement and check the information already ob- 
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3. The correlation of all these data and from it the drawing of 
conclusions regarding the courses this student can follow most 
profitably and the quality of the work that might be expected 
from him. 

4. The selection of a curriculum in which this student can get 
the instruction he needs. 

5. A careful recording of this information on approved record 
forms. 

6. The careful checking of the progress of the student, espe- 
cially during his first year in high school. 


NeceEssITY OF SPEeciAL PREPARATION 


Even these steps constitute but a minor part of the work of 
administering a high school. It is obvious that no person, no 
matter how zealous, pious, well-intentioned he might be, can 
perform these duties without special preparation. Granting this 
necessity, we logically come to the question: what is the nature 
of this specialized preparation? The answer may be had by 
quoting from two standard sources. In 1932-33 the North Cen- 
tral Association passed by a large majority this resolution: “The 
superintendent or the principal directly in charge of the super- 
vision and administration of the high school shall hold a Master’s 
degree from a college belonging to the North Central Association 
or the equivalent, and shall have had a minimum of six hours of 
graduate work in education, and a minimum of two years’ expe- 
rience in teaching or administration. This shall not be con- 
sidered retroactive within the association.” The Evaluative 
Criteria, devised by a joint committee of the regional accrediting 
agencies in cooperation with the U. 8. Office of Education, and 
used quite generally as the standards for evaluating high schools, 
has the following checklist items under the heading: Preparations 
and Qualifications (of the administrative staff): (1) A broad 
general education in the subject matter fields, including fine arts 
and practical arts; (2) extensive preparation in professional 
courses; (3) successful administrative experience; (4) successful 
teaching experience over a term of years. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CATHOLIC ADMINISTRATOR 


The qualifications listed above are as necessary for the Catholic 
administrator as for any other. But, in addition to these, the 
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head of a Catholic secondary school should have a thorough 
grounding in scholastic philosophy and general Christian culture, 
The bewilderment that exists today regarding the aims and objec- 
tives of education, the naturalism that pervades the thinking of 
schoolmen almost everywhere except in Catholic schools, the 
nearly total lack of belief in objective principles of religion and 
morality—these conditions and many others place upon the Cath- 
olic school administrator the responsibility and the great privilege 
of conducting a school that is thoroughly Catholic in every re- 
spect. Ordinarily the preparation required for this high task 
can be obtaned only in a Catholic college or university. One 
cannot be exposed to the error-laden atmosphere of our secular 
and state universities and colleges without being influenced by it. 
Let us sum up, then, what should be the preparation of a Catholic 
school administrator. He should have: 

1. An M.A. from a recognized Catholic college or university. 

2. Some years of successful teaching experience. 

3. At least six hours of graduate credit in Education with em- 
phasis on courses in Administration. 
4. A thoroughly Catholic training and attitude. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


A few words of comment on the second requisite, namely, 
teaching experience, are pertinent. Every high school principal 
should have had teaching experience in a Catholic high school. 
Such an experience is necessary to give him the sympathy and 
understanding which he needs in order to be of service to the 
teachers in his system. It does not follow, though, that because 
one is a good teacher that he will therefore make a good admin- 
istrator. While it is true that every teacher must to some extent 
be an administrator, still his administrative duties are but a 
minor part of his activities and it is possible that, though he is an 
excellent teacher, he may not have the qualjties for successful ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, it is almost certain that if he 
fails as a teacher he will fail also in administration. The practice, 
therefore, of putting poor teachers into even minor administrative 
position can only be condemned. 
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PERSONAL QuALITIEs or SuccessFUL ADMINISTRATOR 


But one more point needs to be added. It concerns the personal 
qualities required in a successful administrator. They may be 
put down in the following order: 

1. He must be able to give patient orderly attention to details. 

2. He must have a sympathetic understanding of youth and 
patience with their limitations. 

8. He must be able to choose the right person for a particular 
assignment and to enlist the wholehearted ae sacs of staff 
members in the tasks assigned to them. 

4. He must have imagination and foresight and professional 
alertness to the possibilities of improvement. 

5. He must be sincerely and fearlessly religious. 

6. He must be humble enough to accept suggestions, demo- 
cratic enough to work with others, firm enough to get results, 
and strong enough to give leadership. 


Causes of poor reading: (1) unwise anticipation of some phase 


of the child’s mental development; (2) meaningless memorizing of 
words.—Shields. 


too much.—Shields. 


We should make use of emotional states of children to build up 
in their lives lasting impressions of noble conduct, right living, 
and high ideals. . . . Childhood should be saved from contact with 
wickedness. . . Shields. 


The worst effect of failure in any line is not the immediate 
effect but the permanent memory of failure, which for years 
blocks the way to subsequent success.—Shields. 


Allowing children to fail in the tasks set for them at school 
is often responsible, in large measure, for their subsequent dull- 
ness, and this is particularly true when the children are whipped 
or frightened or ridiculed on account of their failure —Shields. 
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An Investigation into the Life Goals 
of College Students 


Sister AnNneEtTS, Chairman, Psychology Department 
College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of the life goals of college students, as re- 
ported in this study, had three ends in view, viz: (1) to compare 
the goals of life of C.S.C.* students with students in non-Catholic 
colleges; (2) to provide the faculty with some relatively objec- 
tive means of interpreting and understanding the students’ life 
goals; and (3) to help students themselves to understand and 


clarify their life goals. 


PROCEDURE 


The instrument used for this study was the Goals of Life In- 
ventory * which grew out of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, sponsored by the American Council on Education. 
This inventory is based upon the principle of paired-comparisons 
which gives it a high degree of reliability. It contains twenty 
statements which express possible goals of life, each of which is 
paired with every other, and the student is asked to choose the 
one of each pair which she prefers. Each time a goal is selected 
that goal receives a score of one. The highest possible score for 
any item is nineteen, and when such a score is obtained it means 
that that goal has been consistently selected in preference to 
every other goal listed in the inventory. 

The inventory was administered during the autumn quarter to 
ninety-five sophomore girls enrolled in the introductory psychol- 
ogy course. Before taking the inventory, a class period was de- 
voted to the subject of personality “measurement” and the pur- 


10.8.C. is an abbreviation fa “The College of Saint Catherine.” 
*Descriptions of this inven ay a given in the Staff News Letter, Co- 
operative mare, in General Education, Oct. 14, 1942, and June 1, "1943, 
and in H. Dunkel, “An Inventory of Students’ General Goals in 
Lite” 3 Educ. nat Psychol. Measurement, Vol. 4, No. 2:87-95, Summer Issue, 
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pose of the inventory was carefully explained. The girls were 
then asked if they would like to fill out the inventory and their 
response was unanimously “yes.” We have reason to believe, 
therefore, that the students tooks the inventory seriously and 
were very much interested in discovering what it could tell them 
about themselves. 


AND Discussion 


A. The Group as a Whole. Median scores obtained by C.S.C. 
sophomores were superimposed upon the profile sheet showing 
median scores for 1,798 students in sixteen colleges. The Cath- 
olic college girls scored considerably higher than the total group 
on the goal, “Serving God, doing God’s will,” and the goal, 
“Achieving personal immortality in heaven,” although over one- 
half of the colleges included in the group were professedly Chris- 
tian colleges. The differences between the two groups were prob- 
ably even greater than indicated on the profile, since ninety-five 
CS8.C. girls were included in the comparison group of 1,798 stu- 
dents. The C.S.C. students ranked in the lower fourth of the 
group on only three goals, namely: (1) “Living for the pleasure 
of the moment”; (2) “Getting as many deep and lasting pleasures 
out of life as I can’; and (3) “Survial, continued existence.” 

B. Individual Cases. The patterns of scores obtained by two 
Catholic students are reproduced below. ‘The problem we face 
in respect to these students is that of evaluating their patterns 
of goals in terms of the objectives of the college. Consequently, 
it will be appropriate at this point to discuss the pattern of goals 
which a student who has attained the objectives of a Catholic 
college might, theoretically, be expected to have. 

Experience with the Goals of Life Inventory has shown that 
students differ in their interpretation of a number of the items. 
It is therefore necessary to know what a given student meant in 
choosing an inventory item before we can arrive at an under- 
standing of her philosophy of life. This information can be ob- 
tained by asking the student to write a brief interpretation of 
each of the twenty items or by discussing the inventory with her. 
The item, “Service or glory of God,” however, is never an am- 
biguous item for Catholic students educated in Catholic schools. 
And since to the Catholic the whole purpose of life is summed 
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up in that phrase, a student who does not list this goal above 
everything else, or who gives it a ranking equal to several other 
goals, has obviously not attained the major objective of a Cath- 
olie education. 

The question as to what other goals ought to be ranked high 
is not so easily resolved. Surely we would expect “Personal im- 
mortality” to be high, since the attainment of this goal is the 
inevitable result of devoting oneself to the service and glory of 
God. And group norms for students at The College of Saint 
Catherine, indicating as they do that the typical student places 
this goal second only to the “Glory of God,” show clearly that 
students recognize this inevitable relationship. Yet the student 
who does not give the goal “Personal immortality” a very high 
rating may actually possess a deeper Christian conscience than 
the student who does. Interviews with students who have re- 
sponded in this way show that they indeed hope to attain personal 
immortality, but consider it tautological to state this an as im- 
portant goal in life, since it is included in the main goal of 
“Service and glory of God.” And, in a sense, if the main goal 
in life is the positive Christian one of “Service and glory to God,” 
the rank given to subordinate goals may be relatively unim- 
portant except from a purely humanistic point of view. The 
“Service and glory of God” is, from the Catholic point of view, 
the one thing necessary, and the means adopted for attaining 
this end may differ widely from person to person. It is also a 
principle of Catholic spirituality that one should not choose 
purely of his own volition the path he will take in the service 
of God, but should pray that God will enlighten him in this matter 
through the help of supernatural grace and, once God’s will is 
known, cooperate with it. Thus, the adoption of a truly Chris- 
tian point of view does by no means reduce students to a common 
personality pattern, except insofar as they all have a single and 
common purpose in life. It is probably truer to say that, as each 
student learns to give herself wholeheartedly to the service of God, 
her particular idiom of doing so becomes more marked. One has 
only to look at the saints to see outstanding examples of clearly 
expressed individuality in the pursuit of a common goal. Contrast, 
for example, the personalities of St. Francis of Assisi. and St. 
Thomas More, both of whom were saints but at the same time 
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attained to sanctity through widely different means; the first 


through the repudiation of all worldly goods and honor; the sec- 
ond through the use of the worldly goods and honor which ac- 
companied his high station in life, but which he devoted whole- 
heartedly to the service and glory of God. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to state some general principles in 
terms of which a given student’s pattern of goals might be evalu- 
ated in terms of the objectives of the college. To make this dis- 
cussion more concrete, let us consider the following examples: 


Scores of Student A, ranked from highest to lowest. 


we 


Serving God, doing God's will. 

Personal immortality in heaven. 
Self-development—becoming a real, genuine person. 
Finding my place in life and accepting it. 

Fine relations with other people. 

Doing my duty. 

Peace of mind, contentment, stillness of spirit. 


. Self-discipline—overcoming my irrational emotions and sensuous 


desires. 


. Handling the specific problems of life as they arise. 


Getting as many deep and lasting pleasures out of life as I can. 
Doing the best I can for myself and those dear to me. 
Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better world. 

Promoting the most deep and lasting pleasures for the greatest 
number of people. 

Being able to “take it”; brave and uncomplaining acceptance of 
what circumstances bring. 

Security—protecting my way of life against adverse changes. 
Making a place for myself in the world, getting ahead. 
Serving the community of which I am a part. 

Survival; continued existence. 

Living for the pleasure of the moment. 

Power; control over people and. things. 


Scores of Student B, ranked from highest to lowest. 


19. 
17. 
16. 
15. 
14. 


13. 


13. 
13. 


Personal immortality in heaven. 

Serving God, doing God’s will. 

Security—protecting my way of life against adverse changes. 
Handling the specific problems of life as they arise. 
Promoting the most deep and lasting pleasures for the greatest 
number of people. 

Being able to “take it”; brave and uncomplaining acceptance of 
what circumstances bring. 

Fine relations with other people. 

Living for the pleasure of the moment. 


19. 
18. 
16. 
14. 
13. 
12. 
12. 
10. 
10. 
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Doing my duty. 
Self-development—becoming a real, genuine person. 

Peace of mind, contentment, stillness of spirit. 

Promoting the most deep and lasting pleasures for greatest number 
of people. 

Doing the best I can for myself and those dear to me. 
Finding my place in life and accepting it. 

Power; control over people and things. 

Serving the community of which I am a part. 
Self-discipline—overcoming my irrational emotions and sensuous 
desires. 

Making a place for myself in the world; getting ahead. 
Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better world. 


We will first make a tentative interpretation of the pattern 
of goals presented by student A, by isolating for study the highest 
five and the lowest five of her goals. The following conclusions 
seem to be warranted on the basis of this analysis alone: 


1. This girl is a true Christian, since she subordinates every- 
thing to the service of God. She also looks forward to “personal 
immortality.” 

2: Her outlook on life is positive rather than negative since 
her first five goals are definitely “goods” to be sought for, not 
evils to be avoided. This is also a Christian attitude, since the 
true Christian is thoroughly positive and affirmative and faces 
life with hope and confidence. (The Church has never canonized 
anyone whose life was predominantly sad.) 

3. She is a humanist, since “Self-development” and “Fine rela- 
tions with other people” rank very high with her. In their con- 
text these are worthy goals and are in harmony with the chief 
objectives of the college; namely, that of developing in its stu- 
dents a “Christian humanism.” (In the words of Jacques Mari- 
tain, “—the task which confronts the Christian is the task of 
saving the humanist truths which four centuries of anthropo- 
centric humanism have disfigured, of saving them at the very 
moment when culture is decaying and when these truth, together 
with the errors which distort and oppress them, are threatened 
with dissolution.” 

4. Her main goals in life are “over-all” goals in terms of which 
the various events and aspects of life can be interpreted. This is 
also a desirable pattern since it reflects a more integrated per- 
er than would be possible if the main goals were “piece- 
meal.” 

5. There is a suggestion of selfishness in the pattern, since 
“Serving the community” is listed among the lowest five goals, and 
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since “Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better world” and “Pleas- 
ures for the greatest number of people” rank relatively low. It 
is perhaps significant to note, in this connection, that “Deep and 
lasting pleasures” for herself is ranked higher than “Pleasures 
for the greatest number of people.” This aspect of the pattern 
is undesirable, since the college aims to inspire its students with 
the desire to serve God through serving their neighbor. 

6. Four of this girl’s five lowest goals are goals which the col- 
lege would like to see its students reject. The rejection of the 
goal “Serving the community,” however, is an undesirable re- 
jection. 

How this “blind” interpretation of the inventory results com- 
pares with impressions derived from interviewing and from ob- 
servation is revealed in the following summary: 


A is an exceptionally fine Catholic. She attends Mass daily, 
is a daily communicant, and takes an active part in religious dis- 
cussion groups and apostolic activities. She has a warm, out- 
going personality, and is very well-liked by other students, but 
is not a leader. 

She is at present worried about the war situation, and wonders 
if she is selfish to continue with school instead of volunteering 
for war work of some kind. Her parents, who gave their services 
very generously during World War I, seem to feel that she is 
neglecting her duty by continuing in school, but they are leaving 
the decision to her. A wants to continue in school and asserts 
(but without too much conviction) that if she continues getting 
a good Catholic education now, slie will be able to serve her 
neighbor better in the post-war world than if she were to volun- 
teer at once for the Red Cross or some other service. But one 
suspects, in talking to her, that she is not quite sure that this is 
not a rationalization. She loves college and feels that she would 
be making a great sacrifice if she were to leave before gradu- 
ating. 

Shortly after the above report was made, A did volunteer for 
service in the Waves. 

A tentative analysis of the five highest and five lowest goals of 
student B suggests that she has a much different outlook on life 
than has student A. The following hypotheses would seem to 


be warranted: 


1. She is not a whole-hearted Christian, since the “Service and 
glory of God” does not come first on her list. The fact that “Per- 
sonal immortality” is listed first suggests a somewhat selfish 
outlook, as well as a tendency to fear rather than to love God. It 
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is more of a puritanical than a Catholic outlook on life. 

2. “Security,” which appears as her third goal, is a thoroughly 
bourgeois aim, and while it is not antagonistic to Christian prin- 
ciples, it does not seem compatible with the highest of Catholic 
principles. It indicates more of an interest in living a “smooth 
life” than a “true life.” It is superficial and unheroic, and as 
an aim in life it stultifies spirituality. The selection of “Security” 
as a major goal in life suggests that this girl “is a person with a 
negative prefix” and that she is likely to scorn “the extraordinary 
ways of Christianity as the extravagant way of fools.’ 

3. The fact that “Handling specific problems” ranks as high 
as it does, and is coupled with “Security,” casts doubt upon the 
validity of the two over-all positive goals which student B lists 
first. There is a suggestion here that her life is not completely 
integrated around a single significant goal, but that it is some- 
what disintegrated. 

4. It points somewhat to hedonistic tendencies, but within the 
framework of Christian morality. There is a selfishness in this 
pleasure seeking, since both pleasure goals for self are ranked 
higher than “Pleasures for the greatest number of people.” It is 
interesting in this connection to note that “Momentary pleasures” 

ets a higher ranking than any of the goals relating to the well-— 
i of other people. Moreover, the impression of selfishness is 
further intensified by the fact that she places two of these social 
goals within the lowest five, and one of these, “Self-sacrifice for 
the sake of a better world” is at the very bottom of the list. 

5. The total impression one gets from this pattern is that of a 
student who believes in God, but who looks upon the service of 
God as somewhat of a burden. Her natural tendencies toward 
selfishness, toward pleasure, and away from self-discipline seem 
to be held in check, if at all, by the fear of punishment. It does 
not suggest the desirable pattern of happiness and joy in the 
service of God, but rather that of fear and anxiety and of a 
grudging acceptance of the burden of religion. It is not a genuine 
Catholic pattern, and is undesirable from the point of view of 
the college objectives. 


An interview, initiated under stress by student B, revealed that 
she is extremely unhappy and neurotic. She belongs to a small 
clique which is composed chiefly of very lukewarm Catholics and 
who do not take their religious obligations at all seriously. B 
finds herself doing the things that they do, accepting their values 
and, in so doing, rejecting the ideals of the college. Yet she 
cannot pass off this un-Christian behavior, but suffers intense 


~ 9H. A. Reinhold, “The Intosde of the Bourgeois Spirit,” 
Feb. 27, 1942, Vol. 35, 458-461. 
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fear that, if she continues behaving as she does with her clique, 
she will be condemned for ail eternity. This fear keeps her from 
sleeping at night and prevents her from really enjoying anything 
completely. Her scrupulous fear of sin extends to many per- 
fectly neutral acts which have no moral significance whatever. 
B worries very often that she might go insane, and indeed gives 
every evidence of suffering from an obsessive-compulsive neurosis, 
Certainly the college has an obligation to help student B, and 
the question arises: How should this be discharged? In view of 
the fact that B’s difficulties are primarily emotional rather than 
intellectual, it would seem that she ought to be given psycho- 
logical or psychiatric help. This is not to imply that the clinical 
psychologist can provide the student with more appropriate goals. 
His function is not to lecture, nor to provide information, but to 
set up a situation in which the student can be released from her 
emotional problems and thus be free to profit by the instruction 
given in her classes. A healthy mind does not in itself compel 
a student to choose appropriate life goals, but it does appear 
to be a necessary prerequisite for doing so, and in this case the 
mental hygiene problem should probably be attacked first. 


Tue Use or Inventory REsuuts 


We have found that discussion of the Goals of Life Inventory, 
both in classroom situations and in private interviews helps stu- 
dents greatly to interpret and to clarify their life goals. More 
specifically, we have found that: 


1. It has stimulated student interest in the problem of formu- 
lating appropriate life goals and has made them more aware of 
the factors involved in making right choices, 

2. It has been a means of teaching in a vital manner the funda- 
mental tenets of several different schools of thought, and has led a 
few students in each class to do voluntary reading on the subject. 

3. A consideration of their scores has aroused many students 
out of their complacency, and has inspired them to think more 
deeply on the subject of values. 

4. It has helped some students to see more clearly that religion 
and philosophy courses in college are intimately related to the 
problems of everyday life. 

5. It has helped some timid and aloof students, as a result of 
class discussion, to discuss their philosophies of life with teachers 
or counselors, and has thus made it possible for the college to 
help them. 
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Apologetics in the Classroom 


JoserH E. Norton 
Wildwood, New Jersey 


POLOGETICS deals with the defense of Catholicism from 
three different viewpoints: the theological, the personal, and 
the social. The first is concerned with the Divine origin of the 
_ Church of Christ; the second with the author’s reasons for be- 
lieving the first; and the third with how the first fulfills a need 
in the world. 
MEANING OF APOLCGETICS 


Apologetics might be defined as the “reasons why” of Catholi- 
cism. Unfortunately, the term has a misleading connotation in 
English today. Apology has descended from the high rostrum 
of defense to the crawling level of excuse, and it has dragged its 
more formal and upright relative with it. There is nothing 
apologetic about apologetics, as anyone who has an acquaintance 
with the subject knows. The student who meets with the subject 
for the first time, however, has not the advantage of knowing 
this, and it may be rather difficult to offset the picture presented 
to his mind by the term. The subject would be better named 
challenges or defiances, as these terms are more descriptive of 
its content. 

Reasons why are always interesting. People are forever spec- 
ulating on their neighbor’s reasons for following a certain course 
of action. The search for reasons why gave us steam, then 
electrical, and now, atomic power. This search, this curiosity, 
is a human function, and apologetics is concerned with satisfy- 
ing it. The reasons why of Catholicism are the most interesting 
and vital in the world, and the explanations the most rewarding, 
intellectually and spiritually. 

Students get their impressions of a subject from the texts they 
study and from the instructor. Instructors vary; the books 
remain the same. It is remarkable that apologetics, a- subject 
so varied in content and treatment, so breath-catching in its 
interest, is usually presented in so deadly a form. It is breath- 
catching, not in the stimulating manner of ammonia, but in the 
anaesthetic fashion of chloroform. Too many students are un- 
aware of the powerful inspiration of their religion because they 
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cannot find that inspiration in these textbooks which, to say 
the least, are dull reading. 

The fascination of apologetics cannot be demonstrated by 
telling the student, as often as occasion arises, that what he is 
studying is important, is interesting. He will take the statement 
as true, as he would a radio commercial, but no interest has 
been aroused in him. He has not been given the conviction that 
he needs. His religion has been a part of him, like his breakfast. 
He has taken it for granted. Now, apparently, he learns why 
he must go on taking it for granted. It is the same old story 
to him, and he is bored. The instructor’s voice drones on and 
on, and suddenly it isn’t a call to arms; it’s a lullaby. The 
student falls asleep, naturally enough; that’s what lullabies are 
for. 

If Catholicism really generated this boredom, it would not 
have lasted beyond the first persecutions; but God knows what 
is good for His children and He made His religion fascinating, 
so that it should be ever old and yet ever new, one of the many 
paradoxes it contains. This paradox is resolved with the prin- 
ciple of discovery, and apologetics will show, if given the op- 
portunity, that Catholicism is a religion of discovery. Dis- 
covery is an institution of God for all men, but especially for 
the young. All things may be discovered in Catholicism, and 
this is so exciting that it does not matter that these things have 
been found by many others before; youth does not know that, 
and when it does find it out, that, too, is a discovery, and none 
the less wonderful. 


Srupent INTEREST IN Suspyect NECESSARY 


Interest, a prelude to discovery, must first be awakened, how- 
ever, and there are three factors, exclusive of the subject, that 
stimulate interest: the instructor, the student himself, and the 
text. The first two are human and have human faults. It is 
not always possible to have an interesting instructor—there are 
not enough to go around; and it is impossible to interest some 
students in anything. The main correctable fault lies in the 
text and its corollary, the method of teaching the subject. Texts 
today are outlines, and made in a conventional manner to facil- 
itate their use. It is regrettable that, like all conventions of 
man, they are extremely dull. 
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Instructors have come to depend too much on these dull books 
which outline their work, and, while these texts fulfill a need, 
it is not the immediate need of the student. They are good 
source books, but they have no power to arouse the interest of 
the student. Apologetics should not be taught from them be- 
cause they do not match their subject in drama, and their un- 
inspired use will leave drama entirely outside the class. The 
drama should be in the classroom. There it can be used to at- 
tain what should be an aim of Catholic educators: to encourage 
every spark of interest, and to make certain that the spark is 
not quenched by a downpour of information. 

The instructor will never prove the interest of apologetics by 
sitting in the classroom and learnedly expounding reams of 
proofs, citations, etc., which mean nothing to the student, who 
is not familiar with the names the instructor gives as refer- 
ences. Besides, he has long ago lost what interest he had in the 
subject and is now busy worrying how he made out in chemistry. 

The thirst for knowledge is engendered by interest. Once 

evoked, it is virtually unquenchable. Textbooks do not develop 
this thirst. They are so dry that the student is led to believe 
that there is no drink in them, so he searches them no further. 


Morro ror Epucators 


The motto of Catholic educators today should be: inflame 
and inform. The fire-bed is smoldering; it needs only a blast 
of air, a catalyst, to make it burst into flame. This catalyst 
can be distilled from the modern Catholic authors whose main 
contention is that the Church does fill the void that is definitely 
apparent in the world today. The student needs this conviction. 
If he can get it anywhere, he can get it from these men because 
they are talking about something that he knows. 

All the dull texts may be a help after the flame is desta 
The fires of knowledge, once blazing, need fuel to keep them 
burning, and these books will supply it. They are like the 
coal we burn in our furnaces. It is good fuel, but worthless 
without the paper and wood used for kindling. Catholic edu- 
cators should supply this kindling and then see that there is 
plenty of heavier fuel on hand to keep the fire burning. 

_ The object of all education is to awaken interest and to teach 
the student to think. How much more should this be the case 
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with apologetics! But interest must first be encouraged, and it 
is most easily encouraged by a familiar thing, the world that 
the student knows. This world is today searching for reasons 
why as never before, and it becomes clearer that the Church 
has a great many, if not all, the answers to the questions for 
which so much constant and deplorably wasteful search is being 
made. Too few Catholic college students are aware of this fact. 
It is up to our instructors to interest the student to the point 
where he will convince himself that the answers are to be found 
in Catholicism. If this cannot be done, all the instruction has 
been in vain, and apologetics will have failed in its primary 
purpose. 

How can this be done? The answer will be found in the 
student, what his interests are, and what he needs. The in- 
structor must cater to both if he is to succeed. 


Wortp Propiems Interest Younc 

Most young people today are tremendously interested in 
world problems: communism, capitalism, war, atomic theory, 
marriage, and psychoanalysis. (A queer conglomeration, but 
a witness to the unique diversity of man’s knowledge and in- 
terests.) Once they leave college, they will be called upon to 
either take a stand against or defend some of them. Obviously 
they should know that the Church is aware of these problems 
and has certain solutions founded ‘on its past experience. 

These interests are interconnected with one of the student’s 
greatest needs: the continuity of history and, along with it, the 
continuity of Catholicism. While the latter is demonstrable, it is 
by no means as apparent as might be thought; and this results 
partially from our method of teaching by a study of the past. 
While this method has its merits, it tends to sever the connec- 
tion with the present, leaving the student with the conviction 
that it all happened long ago and has not much to do with the 
issues of today. In other words, he forms the poisonous idea 
that Catholicism is old-fashioned. ; 

The student should not be led to conclude that his religion 
is far behind the times, as our secular world claims, especially 
when that religion outpaces that world in the answers to many 
present-day problems. Is this assurance only for those who seek 
it out, our Catholic intelligentsia, so to speak? It is true that 
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it is available for all, and that Catholic educators are always 
harping on the fact that the student should read more Catholic 
books and newspapers; but harping on the fact is not enough. 
It must be brought home to the student that his religion is vital. 
It should not be left to chance that he will read the books and 
newspapers that so conclusively prove this fact, because the 
chances are against his doing so. 


ImPoRTANCE OF Recent CaTHoiic AUTHORS 


Calling attention to Catholic literature is not sufficient, espec- 
ially since much drivel and sugary material have been put out in 
the name of Catholicism. Such writings are mediocre, akin to 
Victorian sentimentalism. There are many recent really excellent 
Catholic books. It must be demonstrated to the student that 
these are definitely worthwhile and what he needs by introducing 
authors such as Belloc, Chesterton, Dawson, Knox, Maritain, and 
others of equal caliber, into the classroom. 

Such authors are interested in the same problems as the stu- 
dent and bring into sharp focus the Church’s relationship to these 
questions. They are far from dull. Their language is simple and 
pungent. They are interesting, as only men can be; while text- 
books are usually uninteresting, because they are not personal 
and carry no conviction because all personality has been strained 
from them. Outlines have monotonous voices; these authors 
have all the inflections of a man arguing passionately against a 
lie. They show in their books that Catholicism is still alive and 
not a pitiable relic left from the “Reformation,” and they do this 
convincingly. They make dramatically apparent that the past 
connects with the world today. Where textbooks cannot restore 
the spiritual, the panoramic view of history to the student, these 
men will show him clearly the confluence of the past with the 
present. 

The student should know these men. They will arouse his 
interest because they talk about something he knows, and from 
them it is a fascinating, logical, and compelling step into the 
first division of apologetics, to follow their references and to dis- 
cover why they are so impressed by the Church. 


Srupent SHoutp Br Encovracep To ASK QUESTIONS 
Finally, the student should be encouraged to ask all the ques- 
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tions, give all the argument he can; he will need the practice, 
once he leaves the halls of Alma Mater. Questioning is the first 
requirement of learning; there is no learning without curiosity, 
so the curiosity of the student should also be encouraged. There 
are more unasked and unanswered questions in our Catholic 
classrooms today than the dull texts ever thought of covering. 
The more questions a student can ask, the better informed he 
will be.. The class in apologetics is just the place for questions. 
After all, that is the object of the subject. 


RounbD-TABLE Discussion 


A class in apologetics should not be confined to the “lesson 
for today.” The best method of teaching this subject is un- 
doubtedly the round-table discussion. If handled correctly, and 
if sufficient interest has been aroused, the student will do his out- 
line studying, his research, outside of the classroom, and the in- 
structor will benefit from this arrangement because he need not 
be concerned with the problem of collateral reading. What does 
it matter if the prescribed amount of the subject is not covered 
in the allotted period? What does it matter if it is not fully 
covered in the semester? Religion is not a study that is re- 
quired by the state or the college boards for the award of the 
bachelor degree. Let the instructor take advantage of the fact 
that he has a singular freedom here. Besides, the student is not 
there in the apologetics class to have a standard dose of Catholic 
doctrine administered to him; he is there to be fired by his re- 
ligion, so that he will be interested enough to live it and to 
make further inquiries into it. It is not how much of the sub- 
ject matter that the instructor covers that is important here, 
but how well he inflames his students with their religion. 

Let the class in apologetics be different from all the others. 
It will not suffer by contrast. It is the contrast between the 
Church and the world today that is drawing converts into the 
Church. Our religion is fascinating, so why not make the ex- 
ploration of it adventurous? If we are to have an informed 
Catholic laity, a lay clergy, so to speak, students must be en- 
couraged to think about their religion so that they will think 
in everything that they do. Young Catholic minds must be 
given an opportunity to see what their religion really is. 
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The History of Catholic Secondary Education in the 
Archdiocese of Boston 


By Sister Mary Xaveria Suuuivan, §.8.J., Ph.D. 


This dissertation aims to trace the development of Catholic 
secondary education in the Archdiocese of Boston from 1820 
to 1945. Important phases of the archdiocesan secondary school 
system are treated. They include the history of the schools, 
students, teachers, administration and supervision, curriculum, 
and extracurricular activities. The study centers about the 
apostolic endeavors of Bishop de Cheverus, later Cardinal, Bishop 
Fenwick, Bishop Fitzpatrick, Archbishop Williams, Cardinal 
O’Connell, and Archbishop Cushing. 

A treatment of the historical background of the schools shows 
what the early Catholics suffered for the faith in Boston, and 
the obstacles which they. had to surmount in order to establish 
churches and set up parochial schools. Religious intolerance, 
financial difficulties, and an inadequate supply of teachers pre- 
vented Catholic authorities from providing ideal educational op- 
portunities. 

The results of the study reveal that today in the Archdiocese of 
Boston there are eighty-one Catholic secondary schools, staffed 
by 633 religious teachers, with a total enrollment of 14,519 stu- 
dents. Of the eighty-one secondary schools, sixty-one are 
parochial high schools, fourteen are academies for girls, five are 
preparatory schools for boys, and one is a vocational school. 
These statistics indicate an unprecedented advance in the growth 
of Catholic secondary education. They tell the story of con- 
sistent effort and self-sacrifice on the part of bishops, on 
religious, and of the people. 


‘ 


*A limited number of these published. doctoral dissertations is available 
in the office of the Catholic University Press, Administration Building, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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Home, School, and Social Problems of the Adolescent 
Boy—A Factual and Interpretative Study 


By Urpan H. 8.M., Ph.D. 


The findings of this study are concerned with the problems of 
the Catholic adolescent as he finds them in his home, school, 
social, and personal life. Two thousand boys from 20 Catholic 
high schools, situated in 18 cities in 12 different states and the 
District of Columbia, participated in this study by answering a 
problemmaire consisting of over 200 questions designed to elicit 
their problems and difficulties of adjustment in the main phases 
of their life. 

Foremost among the impressions that issue from the total body 
of data examined are the following: (1) The modern Catholic 
adolescent is decidedly wholesome despite complex problems in 
his life. (2) There is a general sameness of problem trends among 
all the adolescents of the study, regardless of the school or loca- 
tion from which they come: practically all have a tendency to 
feel misunderstood, to worry about their future, to be anxious 
over their school work, to feel rather uncertain about their own 
status. (3) Problems never occur singly. (4) The biggest 
change in the adolescent during his high school years seems to 
take place between the time he enters high school and the be- 
ginning of his second year, for it is at this time that we note the 
greatest increase in the number and severity of his problems. 

The following are rated as the modern adolescent’s major 
problems: (1) Difficulties in the realm of purity; these are a 
frequent subject of his doubts and worries and a cause of his 
periods of sadness and depression; further, his gross misinforma- 
tion on sex is frequently the cause of these difficulties. (2) In- 
dicision in the matter of vocation. (3) Not being understood by 
older people. (4) A lack of opportunity for social recreation due 
to an inadequate provision by Catholic authorities. (5) Finan- 
cial difficulties. (6) School difficulties. Other problems promi- 
nent in the adolescent’s life are: girl-friend difficulties, lack of 
self-confidence, periods of moodiness, awkwardness. Few prob- 
lems are so general as to be found in the lives of all the boys; but 
every boy has specific problems which are peculiar to him. 


~ . 
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The Effects of Practice on Memory Function 
By Rev. Victor J. Dress, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to try to determine 
whether practice in memory exercises will improve one’s ability 
to memorize. One hundred fifty-five sixth grade school children 
were divided into an experimental and a control group. The 
experimental group was given daily practice in memory exer- 
cises for three months. During this time the control group re- 
ceived no special practice. Then followed a rest period of four 
months. After the rest period both groups were given daily prac- 
tice for one month to see if the experimental group, because of 
previous practice, could make more improvement or better prog- 
ress than the control group. The results were tabulated and com- 
pared (a) according to the number of associations made, or the 
number of items remembered, (b) according to the “c” con- 
stants, (c) according to the “b” constants. 

The results indicate that the experimental group made con- 
siderable improvement in ability to memorize as a result of the 
three months of daily practice. The children lost all this im- 
provement during the four months’ rest period. The experi- 
mental group did not make a significant improvement over the 
control group when both groups were given practice after the rest 
period. There was no permanent effect that could be detected as 
a result of the three months of daily practice. 

The conclusion was reached that the improvement which fol- 
lowed practice was not an improvement in actual memory ability 
because the improvement was too transitory. Nor was it an 
improvement in the techniques of memorizing, because the 
method of administering the memory exercises proscribed the use 
of almost all the ordinary techniques. The favored explanation 
is to ascribe the improvement to reserve power, i.e., a fuller use 
of memory ability over and above that which is demanded by 
ordinary daily life, and which is called into play whenever the 
person is stimulated by some motivating circumstance. 


The motto of the teacher should not be the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but the greatest good of the whole number.— 
Shields. 
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Elementary School Notes 


Confraternity Schedules Regional Meetings 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will hold a regional 
congress for the Province of Baltimore on October 19th, 20th, and 
21st, at Richmond. A regional congress for the Province of San 
Antonio, Santa Fe, Mexico, and Central America will take place 
at San Antonio, Texas, on October 23rd and 24th. 


Slogan for National Book Week 


National Book Week, which will be celebrated during Novem- 
ber 16th to the 22nd, has as its 1947 slogan, “Books for the World 
of Tomorrow.” 


Theme for Education Week 


“The Schools Are Yours” is the general theme for American 
Education Week, which will be observed during the week of No- 
vember 9th-15th. A specific topic is assigned for each day of 
the week. These are: November 9: “Securing the Peace”; No- 
vember 10: “Meeting the Emergency in Education”; November 
11: “Building America’s Future”; November 12: “Strengthening 
the Teaching Profession”; November 13: “Supporting Adequate 
Education”; November 14th: “Enriching Home and Community 
Life”; and November 15: “Promoting Health and Safety.” 

Teachers of English Will Meet 

The thirty-seventh annual convention of the National Council 
of the Teachers of English is scheduled for November 27th, 28th, 
and 29th at San Francisco. This event will bring to the Bay a 
large number of nationally known specialists in the field of the 
language arts at the elementary school, high school, and college 
levels. Outstanding on the program planned for the convention 
will be the report of a nationwide curriculum study made by the 
Council under the direction of Dora V. Smith of the University 
of Minnesota. At one session, chairmen of the curriculum com- 
mittees will discuss sequences in the teaching of reading, writing, 
and speech. It is planned to have the curriculum specialists 
available for consultation during one of the afternoon meetings. 


Sisters of Loretto Will Hold Conference 


The eleventh annual Educational Conference of the Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross will be held at Loretto Academy, 
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El Paso, Texas, on Friday and Saturday, November 28th and 
29th. The conference subject will be “The Educational Value of 
the Liturgy.” 
“Treasure Chest” Published in French 

A French edition of “Treasure Chest,” a comic-type magazine 
published by the George A. Pflaum Company, made its initial 
issue in September under the title of “Exploits.” This version of 
the comic magazine is being produced particularly for the French 
Catholic children of Canada. 


Covington Diocese Launches Audio-Visual Program 


The Audio-Visual Workshop held during the past summer at 
Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky, launched a pro- 
gram of audio-visual education in the parochial schools in the 
Diocese of Covington. A diocesan sound-film library with a 
nucleus of fifty Encyclopedia Britannica films has been organized 
at the college. The Very Rev. Thomas A. McCarty, dean of Villa 
Madonna College and director of the film library, has announced 
that the films will be distributed from the college together with 
the necessary equipment. It is hoped that this material can be 
made available to the twenty-two Catholic high and fifty-six 
Catholic elementary schools in northern and eastern Kentucky. 


School System Abandons Released Time Program 


After a year’s trial, the program of released time for religious 
instruction was abandoned by a majority vote of the Board of 
Education of San Diego, California. The decision was made 
after a public hearing and reports from ten principals in whose 
schools the experiment had been tried. Chief among the objec- 
tions to the program were the claims that it disrupted school 
work, and that the results were not in proportion to the time and 
effort expended. Though the principals involved opposed the 
released-time plan, they advocated the offering of religious edu- 
cation at a time which would not interfere with the regular school 


program. 
New Superintendent Is Appointed 
The Rev. Edward Leyden, who served as army chaplain for 
four years, has been assigned as superintendent of parochial 
schools in the Archdiocese of Denver to succeed Most Rev. 
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Hubert Newell, recently appointed Coadjutor-Bishop of Chey- 
enne. Father Leyden has been studying at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in preparation for his new post. 


Members of Education Association Meet 


The Wisconsin Catholic Educational Association met for its 
annual conference at Milwaukee, September 25th and 26th. 
Functioning as director of this association is the Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools in Milwaukee. 


Prize Books for the Year Announced 


Announcement of the Newberry and Caldecott book awards 
for 1946 was made at the sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Library Association held at San Francisco, June 30th 
to July 6th. Miss Hickory, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, merited- 
the Newberry Medal, while Golden MacDonald’s book, Little 
Island, won the Caldecott Award. The latter was illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. 

Concurrent with the American Library Association Convention 
was that of the Catholic Library Association which was also held 
in San Francisco. The latter was the twenty-first annual con- 
ference of the association. 


International Film Congress Convenes 


An International Film Congress was held in conjunction with 
the World Festival of Films and Fine Arts in Brussels during the 
summer of 1947. Delegates from nineteen countries, including 
the United States, attended this gathering. Some of these pro- 
posed that film appreciation committees modeled along the lines 
of the Legion of Decency in the United States be formed in all 
countries. These committees, it was further suggested, could 
send reviews of the motion pictures produced in their respective 
countries to the International Catholic Office on the Cinema in 
Brussels, which in turn would forward these reviews to the 
national committees of other countries. 


New Venture in International Education Is Inaugurated 


A recent bulletin of the New Education Fellowship described 
a unique educational and sociological venture undertaken in a 
small town in Switzerland. Two Swiss N.E.F. members have 
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brought together from all over Europe war refugees who will be 
educated in this village until they reach the age of sixteen years. 
All children of the same nationality will be housed as a single 
unit. No direct training or education in international understand- 
ing will be given, but it is hoped that the children will, by living 
in the same village and sharing certain community activities, 
become world citizens of the highest calibre. If the enterprise is 
able to withstand its initial criticisms and is given continued 
financial support, these two educators will have succeeded in or- 
ganizing the first international children’s village in Europe. 

More recently, a bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Geneva, brings news of the inauguration of a similar enter- 
prise by the Society of Brothers, a Christian community estab- 
lished in England and Paraguay, on its estate in Paraguay. This 
latter undertaking has the warm support of the Paraguayan Min- 
ister of Education, who has promised the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of the Paraguayan government. Arrangements are being 
made for the transportation of the first group of thirty children 
direct from the continent of Europe. 


Comic Strip Idea Applied to History 

Elementary school teachers who have utilized the comic-book 
idea as a supplement in the teaching of history might examine the 
new series of Picture Stories from American history published by 
the School Department, Educational Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York City 12, N. Y. Three books are available in 
this series. The first is devoted to the period of Discovery and 
Exploration, the second covers the period of Colonization and 
Independence, while the third pictures the Founding and Growth 
of the Nation. Sample copies of these publications are fifteen 
cents each. 


RCA Reorganizes Ite Records 


Not only has the Radio Corporation of America, Victor Divi- 
sion, reorganized its library of records for elementary schools, 
but it has added new records in areas where deficiencies were 
noted. The collection now consists of twenty-one albums, all 
newly recorded and accompanied by extensive teaching notes. 
Outstanding recording artists were engaged to make these albums, 
and instrumental music was performed by the R.C.A. Victor 
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Orchestra composed of members of the N.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Most of the eighty-three records which constitute the albums 
are in the field of music, but quite a number furnish excellent en- 
richment material for the social studies. The “Indian Album,” 
for example, consists of four records with twelve Indian songs 
and examples of similar music. Of equal interest is the album of 
patriotic songs of America. 


Recordings Appropriate for Education Week and Book Week 


Americans All—Immigrants All 

This is a series of twenty-four programs, thirty minutes each, present- 
ing the story of the contributions which those who have immigrated to 
this country have made to the social, economic and political development of 
the United States. 

The first fourteen programs deal with individual national groups while 
the remaining twelve deal with aspects of American life which represent 
the combined contributions of many nationalities, and cover such subjects 
as “Contributions in Industry,” “Contributions in Science,” and “Social 
Progress.” 

These series are available either in the 12-inch double-face phono- 
graph record size ($3.75 per program), or in the 16-inch size ($4.75 per 
program). The latter requires special playback equipment having a 
turntable speed of 33 1/3 rpm. Both types may be purchased from the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Moby Dick 

Consists of a condensation of the complete novel by Herman Melville 
into four 12-inch records, thirty minutes playing time. Charles Laughton 
and cast dramatize the story. 

This program as well as the following two can be purchased from The 
Recordings Division of the New York University Film Library, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. Prices range between $4.00 and $5.00. 
Robin Hood 

This condensed version of the story is recorded by Basil Rathbone with 
a supporting cast. The playing time is thirty-six minutes for four. 12-inch 
records. 


Treasure Island 
Thomas Mitchell and cast give an abridged presentation of this famous 
story on two 12-inch records. The playing time is twenty-seven minutes. 
Radio Script Suitable for Armistice Day, Education Week, 
and Book Week 
The following radio scripts may be loaned free of charge from 
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the Script Exchange Service, Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Education for Free Men. (No. 868. 15 min.) 

Attempts to picture what “education for free men” means to boys and 
girls by dramatizing some of their daily classroom experiences, and 
demonstrating how these experiences increasingly guide them toward effec- 
tive citizenship. 

Parade of American Education. (No. 74. 15 min.) 

Consists of a dramatized radio parade of all types of American students, 
beginning with those in nursery school and kindergarten, through the 
elementary and secondray schools, colleges and universities to adult educa- 
tion classes. Shows what a large part of the American national life is 
centered around education. 


Christ of the Andes. (No. 233. 30 min.) 
_ Is the story of the building of a peace monument, a statue of Christ, 
high on the peak of the Andes by the people of Argentina and Chile. 
Its strong and impressive dramatic qualities make it suitable for peace- 
programs on Armistice Day. 
A Word's Worth. (No. 990. 15 min.) 

Consists of a controversy among the books in the stacks of the library 
as to the importance of each. The dispute solves itself in the idea that 
each is valuable. Can be used to create new reading interests. 


Books Around the World. (No. 195. 30 min.) 

Is a program designed to stimulate an interest in books about other 
nations and lands by dramatizing scenes from Dark Frigate by C. B. 
Hawes, Smoky by Will James, Young Fu by Elizabeth F. Lewis, and 
Heidi by Spyri. 


Films Suggested for November Classroom Use 


Tuesday in November (Election Story). 16mm. Sound. 2 reels. 

In two reels, this film shows how Americans exercise their privilege of 
using the secret ballot. The story explains the process of an election in 
a town from the opening of the polls to the counting of the ballots. This 
film can be rented at $3.00 per day from the New York University Film 
Library, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Making a Book. 16mm. Sound. 1 reel. 
Presents the compiling of a book from the time the paper is manufactured 
to the finished, bound volume. Can be rented from the Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Kodascope Libraries Division, 356 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Black Beauty. 16mm. Sound. 7 reels. 
Picturization of the famous Sewell book. Can be secured from the Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, Iil. 
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Alice in Wonderland. 16mm. Sound. 8 reels. 

An elaborate filming of the well-known classic. Can be secured on a 
rental basis from Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Treasure Island. 16mm. Sound. 4 reels. 
Re-edited from the feature film based on Stevenson's novel, starring 
Lionel Barrymore and Jackie Cooper. Teaching Film Custodians, Incor- 
porated, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y., releases this film on a 
rental basis. 
Robinson Crusoe. 16mm. Sound. 3 reels. 
Great adventure story photographed on the same island where Crusoe 
was washed ashore. Can be rented from the Ideal Pictures Corporation. 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 16mm. Sound. 9 reels. 

Mark Twain’s story with the best known episodes faithfully recorded. 
Available on a rental basis at Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago 13, Il. 


Better Schools Make Better Citizens. 16mm. Sound. 1 reel. 

The role of the school in developing good citizenship. Rental or sale. 
Capital Film Service, 1043 East Grand River Avenue, East Lansing, Mich. 
School. 16mm. Sound. 2 reels. 

A day with fifth graders in a New York school. The film shows the or- 
ganization of a school pledged to develop good citizenship through self- 
government involving individual and group planning and executing. The 
sound track was recorded in the school and, therefore, consists of the nat- 
ural dialogue of the children and teachers without a commentator. Can be 
secured from the New York University Film Library, New York City. 


Americans All. 16mm. Sound. 1 reel. 

Depicts the activities of a forward-looking city which offers an inspiring 
example to other communities in combatting racial and religious relation- 
ships. Available on a rental basis at March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


One, Two, Three, Go. 16mm. Sound. 1 reel. 
“Our Gang” dramatizes safety education. Can be rented from Teaching 
Film Custodians, Incorporated, New York City. 


Premature praise often proves mischievous, particularly when 
it tends to produce a forced growth. . . . The best development of 
mind and heart can be attained only when external motives are 
reduced to a minimum or when they are excluded altogether. 
There is no real progress in intellectual life until the delight in 
the discovery of truth becomes the controlling motive; just as 
there is no real goodness until conduct is governed by love of God 
and fellowman.—Shields. 
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College Scholarship Competition 


“All over the country, boys and girls of unusual promise are 
denied the opportunity of college training because they cannot 
afford it. We have set ourselves the task of discovering and pro- 
moting the growth of some of these students who can add ma- 
terially to the enrichment of the American way of life.” 

With this as a keynote, the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board this 
month is inviting all seniors graduating from the nation’s high 
schools in 1948 to enter its fourth annual competition for 119 
Pepsi-Cola Four-Year College Scholarships and 550 fifty- 
dollar College Entrance Awards. 

According to the announcement just sent by the Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship Board to all principals in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, this scholarship program offers many 
opportunities for students of exceptional ability to go on to col- 
lege. The 119 seniors who win the Four-Year College Scholar- 
ships will have a wide choice in the selection of a career, for they 
will be able to pursue any course of study which will lead to an 
A.B. or a BS. degree. 

The boys and girls entering the 1948 competition must be reg- 
istered as representatives of their high schools, and they also 
must be elected by their senior classmates as the ones “most likely 
to make important contributions to human progress.” The candi- 
dates who win scholarships will have their full tuition and certain 
incidental fees paid for four years to any accredited academic 
colleges they wish to attend in the United States, its territories, 
or Canada. In addition, they will receive allowances of $25 a 
month during the four academic years plus traveling expenses at 
the rate of three cents a mile for one round trip between home 
and college each school year. The five runners-up for each 
Scholarship to be granted will receive the College Entrance 
Awards, each of which carries a grant of $50 payable if the win- 
ner enters college by the fall of 1948. 

These awards are financed by the Pepsi-Cola Company as a 
part of its public service program, but a winner of a scholarship 
has no obligation to the Pepsi-Cola Company either during the 
four years in which his scholarship is in effect or after he has 
graduated. 
490 
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October 24 has been set as the closing date of registration for 
this year’s corapetition. On Friday, November 21, all candidates 
will take a special aptitude test in their own schools. The stu- 
dents in each state who receive the highest scores on this pre- 
liminary test will then take a second examination on January 24. 
This will be the regular supervised Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the fees for which will 
be paid by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. The contestants 
in each state who receive the highest scores on this final test and 
who have financial need will win the Four-Year College Scholar- 
ships, and the runners-up will receive the Entrance Awards. 

Two scholarships will be granted in each of the forty-eight 
states and in the District of Columbia, and one each in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. One additional scholarship will be 
awarded to a Negro student in each of the eighteen southern 
states having separate school systems for Negroes. 

Winners will be announced early in March in order to allow 
ample time for registration for college. 

The Pepsi-Cola Scholarship program, which is nation-wide in 
its scope, is the most comprehensive program of its kind outside 
of government subsidy. Endorsed by the Contest Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
the program is planned and administered by a group of dis- 
tinguished educators known as the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board. This Board is incorporated separately from the Pepsi- 
Cola Company and has as its president Floyd W. Reeves, pro- 
fessor of administration at the University of Chicago. The 
director of the scholarship program is John M. Stalnaker, pro- 


‘fessor of psychology at Stanford University, who has worked 


extensively in the field of testing and selection procedures. 
Although it is just now going into its fourth year, the Pepsi- 
Cola scholarship program is already sending 367 boys and girls 
to more than 140 colleges and universities for four years of 
undergraduate work, and 1,800 other students have been en- 
couraged to continue their education through winning the Col- 
lege Entrance Awards. Since the program’s inauguration in 
1945, a total of 80,364 boys and girls have taken part in the 
competition, representing more than 10,000 of the nation’s high 
schools. 
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News from the F ield 


Lumen Vitae 
International Review of Religious Education 


The closest collaboration between all those who have the 
direction of Catholic education is more than ever necessary today 
since there are: numerous methods of approach which are 
common to all; numerous obstacles which are common to many 
different places and countries. 

The “Centre Documentaire Catéchétique” of Louvain (Bel- 
gium) has been working in this direction for more than ten years. 
In 1937, it completed an international enquiry concerning reli- 
gious formation in publishing the volume “Ow en est lV’enseigne- 
ment religieux?” This book was warmly welcomed by educa- 
tors of Europe and America. Father Drinkwater, the well- 
known expert on the teaching of religion, wrote: “For the first 
time, one is able to take a bird’s-eye view of religious instruction 
over the whole Catholic Church.” The weekly America con- 
gratulated the Centre of Louvain on having rendered “a world 
service in the catechetical field.” 

In order to facilitate its international work, the Centre, last 
year, transferred its office to Brussels under the name of Inter- 
national Centre for Studies in Religious Education. At the same 
time, it launched the publication of Lwmen Vitae, International 
Review of Religious Education. 

The objects of the Review are: 

1. The content and methods of religious education for chil- 
dren or young people, and for adults, 

2. The study of the obstacles opposed to religious education 
and the methods of approach: the more obvious aspirations or 
difficulties, 

3. The formation of future educators from the catechetical 
point of view: parent, lay catechists, seminarists, religious. 

It is an international review: it has obtained the willing col- 
laboration of specially competent writers of all countries and 
will keep in close contact with regional or national organizations. 

Every article will be written in English or at least an adequate 
summary will be given in English. 
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In the numbers already published (1946, 1947), you will find 
articles by: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Cooper (Washington) on Contents of the 
College Religion Course. 

Canon Joseph Cardijn (Brussels) on Catholic Action and 
Religious Training; also, on the International Action of the 
J.0.C. (Young Catholic Workers). 

Rev. Fr. John LaFarge (New York) on the Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Negro). 

Christopher Dawson (Oxford) on Education and the Crisis 
of Christian Culture. 

Don Gaspar Lefebvre (Saint-André-lez-Bruges) on Liturgical 
Training in Primary Schools. 

Fr. Aloysius Heeg (St. Louis, U.S.A.) on the Sodality in 
Elementary Schools. 

Sister M. Rosalia (Towson, U.S.A.) on Teaching Religion as a 
Bond of World Unity. ... 


A mere glance at these titles should suffice to show that the 
Review is full of suggestions for the parochial clergy, for semi- 
naries and training colleges, for educational establishments under 
the direction of priests and religious, for lay apostles, especially 
lay catechists. 

This Review is presented in an attractive form; 4 numbers a 
year; each number containing about 200 pages. 

Subscriptions for the United States ($4 a year) are in the 
charge of Rev. A. Verhoosel, een University, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


Catholic Civics Clubs 


More than 500 units of the Catholic Civics Clubs of America 
were in operation in U. 8. schools last year, Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, director of the Commission on American Citizenship 
of the Catholic University of America, stated in a letter to 
Catholic educators, The Monsignor’s letter recommended that 
every school in the country organize one of these groups during 
the coming school term. The Catholic Civics Clubs of America, 
conducted to train boys and girls to be alert and active Christian 
citizens, are sponsored jointly by the Commission on American _ 
Citizenship and the Young Catholic Messenger published at 
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Dayton, Ohio. The Commission was formed in answer to Pope 
Pius XI’s request that the American Hierarchy develop a nation- 
wide program of training in Christian social principles. The 
Civics Clubs are one of its principal projects. 


New Bibliography of Forest Material Issued 


With the opening of the fall terms, school authorities through- 
out the country are receiving copies of “Trees for America—a 
Bibliography of Study Aids,” published by the American Forest 
Products Industries. 

The bibliography describes and illustrates forestry materials 
available to schools, including two booklets, three wall displays, 
three posters and a motion picture, “Trees for Tomorrow.” A 
teacher’s manual on forest subjects is also included. 

Additional copies of the bibliography may be obtained from the 
America Forest Products Industries, 1319 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Library of Congress Announces the Liquidation of the 
Motion Pictures Project and Its Film Services 


The Motion Picture Project of the Library of Congress, which 
has been supported by special appropriations for the past two 
fiscal years, has been liquidated. Pursuant to the provisions of 
the recent appropriation act, activities carried on by the Project 
(the cataloging, servicing, and distribution of film, and the 
preparation of bibliographies and directories) have ceased. The 
registration and necessary cataloging of motion picture film de- 
posited for copyright, activities concerned with the preservation 
of film now in storage and the limited number of additional films 
to be selected from copyright deposits, the granting of essential 
access to stored film, and the return of film to reclaiming Fed- 
eral agencies, will necessarily be continued. 

The report on the appropriation by the House Appropriations 
Committee indicated that, before another budget is presented, 
the overall motion picture problem should be “restudied with a 
view to (1) determining the extent to which it is practicable for 
the Government to carry on this kind of activity, and (2) whether 
or not the Library of Congress is the logical agency” to admin- 
ister it. The language of the appropriation act, furthermore, 
authorizes the Library to undertake storage of the film now in 
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its possession (amounting to some 65,000 reels) “pending dis- 
position.” 

It is apparent that legislative consideration of the motion pic- 
ture problem will be required, if only to determine the disposition 
of the film now on hand. Consequently, the Library proposes 
to seek, early in the next session of Congress, the introduction 
of legislation which would solve the problem. The proposed 
legislation has not been drafted, but it will authorize the Library 
of Congress to develop and service a national motion picture 
film collection, following the pattern of the program on which 
progress had been made in the past few years. The consideration 
of such legislation will provide the occasion for a study of this 
and other proposed answers to the questions which have been 
posed by the Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Library has the responsibility for custody and 
preservation of the film in hand. With present facilities, atten- 
tion can be given only to the more important aspects of preserva- 
tion. It will not be possible to make individual inspections of 
films, or to undertake the copying of the numerous films which 
are in danger of loss through deterioration. Various alternative 
proposals to prevent this irreparable loss are being explored. 


New Schools and Buildings 


A bid has been submitted to the War Assets Administration 
by the Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Koncius, president of the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, for purchase of Quoddy 
Village, the million-dollar town on the abandoned Passama- 
quoddy Bay project at Eastport, Me., now up for sale as surplus 
property, with a view to transplanting to the United States the 
Baltic University for former residents of the Baltic republics, 
now under Soviet domination. 

Quoddy Village is a model town that once housed 4,000 work- 
ers on the project to harness the power of the tides of the Bay 
of Fundy. It has 120 modern homes, two 40-family apartment 
buildings, a 250-bed dormitory and a large hospital, as well as 
warehouses, an administration building, a private airport, and 
other structures. 

Baltic University, established at Pinneburg, near Hamburg, 
Germany, in May, 1945, now has 2,000 post-graduate students 
over 21 years of age and a teaching staff of 150, former profes- 
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sors of various Baltic universities. It is expected that 150 stu- 
dents will be graduated soon at the first commencement exer- 
cises. Courses are offered in medicine, forestry, economics, law 
and philosophy. 


Ground was broken last month in New York for the new 


$1,000,000 Sacred Heart Academy, staffed by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary. Bishop Stephens J. Donahue, Aux- 
iliary of New York, presided at the ceremonies. The new high 
school, a four-story brick and limestone structure, will accom- 


modate 520 pupils. 


The Mayor of Cottonport, La., the superintendent of the 
public schools of Avoyelles Parish and the principal of the Cot- 
tonport High School were speakers at the dedication of St. 
Mary’s Parochial School, the first Catholic school there since 
early in the century. 

L. A. Cayer, superintendent of public schools, said: “I don’t 
believe what I hear about convents hurting public schools, and 
I pledge my cooperation to the fullest extent with the Sisters 
and the Church in operating this school.” 

Lawrence Ducote, principal of the town’s public high school, 
said dedication of the parochial school was the culmination of 
a century of progress in the town’s school system. 

Bishop Charles P. Greco, of Alexandria, said: “These have been 
memorable utterances from the heads of the public schools of 
this area. I hope that these pledges of cooperation with our 
Catholic schools will be broadcast to the world as distinct mani- 
festations of the link and bond and the friendly cooperation be- 
tween public and Catholic schools. This is as it should be. 
There is a place for both, schools of the state and schools of the 
church.” 

Dr. H. J. Kaufman, Mayor, pledged his cooperation and that 
of his council to the Sisters. “There is no better way to expend 
your wordly goods than by giving a Christian education to our 
children,” he said. 

In 1900, the Daughters of the Cross founded a school here, 
but it was discontinued. Dominican Sisters will be in charge 
of the new school. 
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Book Reviews 


Multiple-Factor Analysis, by L. L. Thurstone. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xix + 535. $7.50. 

This book is a revision and development of Thurstone’s The 
Vectors of Mind, published in 1935, which it supplants as the 
most complete and authoritative exposition of its author’s system 
of multiple-factor analysis. It begins with a 50-page “Mathe- 
matical Introduction” devoted principally to the theory of 
matrices. This will serve as a useful review for anyone who has 
some familiarity with the subject, but one who approaches matrix 
theory for the first time may find it somewhat too brief. After 
the introduction, twenty-one chapters develop the theory of mul- 
tiple-factor analysis systematically. The writing is clear and 
accurate, but remains on the abstract level. The author’s pur- 
pose is to develop his system as a mathematical theory rather 
than to illustrate its practical application to the problem of 
psychology, education, and other disciplines. He accomplishes 
this purpose very successfully. 

The reader is probably familiar with the general problem which 
multiple-factor analysis attacks. It is thus stated by Thurstone: 
“The object of a factor problem is to account for the tests, or 
their intercorrelations, in terms of a smal number of derived 
variables, the smallest possible number that is consistent with 
acceptable residual errors” (p. 61). Let us suppose, for example, 
that a battery of tests in the common school subjects has been 
administered to a school population and that all the intercorre- 
lations of the test scores have been calculated. The intercorrela- 
tions will probably all be positive—a fact which simply means 
that in the long run pupils who do well in one subject tend to do 
well also in the others. How can one account for this fact? One 
obvious hypothesis is that there exists a common factor, general 
intelligence, and that the degree to which a given pupil possesses 
such intelligence accounts for his tendency to reach a somewhat 
similar level in all the tests, as implied by the positive inter- 
correlations. This was the hypothesis underlying Spearman’s 
doctrine of g, the general-intelligence factor, which he examined 
empirically by his tetrad-difference method. Thurstone’s mul- 
tiple-factor analysis is a much more generalized technique. It 
accounts for intercorrelations, not necessarily in terms of one 
common factor, but in terms of any convenient number of com- 
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mon factors which themselves may be either uncorrelated (or- 
thogonal reference frame) or correlated (oblique reference frame) . 

It seems safe to say that Thurstone’s method is mathematically 
sound. The reservations which the reviewer feels are based on 
quite other grounds. It is a fundamental postulate of factor 
analysis that aspects of human behavior may be represented by 
points on a one-dimensional continuum and that these measure- 
ments in turn can be represented as linear: functions of more 
elementary traits. One may question whether this somewhat 
atomistic viewpoint is the best one for explaining human behavior. 
Again, since factor analysis uses correlation coefficients for its 
basic data, one may raise the question how meaningful these co- 
efficients are. They are useful in the study of many elementary 
problems; but are they a solid enough base for the elaborate struc- 
ture of factor analysis? It is doubtful whether the rather rigorous 
conditions for the meaningful interpretation of correlations are 
very often fulfilled in practical work. In a word, it is questionable 
whether the general method of mathematical analysis, so bril- 
liantly successful in the physical sciences, is the ideal method for 
explaining human behavior. 

The questions raised in the last paragraph can best be solved 
by experience. To the present reviewer the results accomplished 
in the seventeen years since Thurstone first proposed his method 
seem disappointingly small. It has called forth a fascinating 
literature of mathematical discussion; but it is hard to see that 
it has given any fundamentally new insights into the way that 


human beings behave. 


The Mystical Life, by Pascal P. Parente. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1946. Pp. ix + 272. $2.50. 

The Rev. Dr. Pascal P. Parente, professor of ascetical theology 
at the Catholic University of America and author of The Ascetical 
Life, has produced in this work an important and needed work 
upon mysticism. In his introduction he writes: “Any intuition 
or experimental perception of transcendent truths is generally re- 
garded as a mystical act and mystical knowledge. Our purpose 
in this volume is to investigate the nature of such acts as reported 
by Christian mystics and to interpret them in the light of divine 
revelation” (p. iii). In carrying out his task, Dr. Parente divides 
his work into three main parts. They treat of “General Aspects 
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and Basic Elements of Mysticism,” “Mystical States in Particu- 
lar,” and “Mystical Phenomena.” He treats all of these aspects 
of his genera] subject in a thorough and interesting fashion. The 
writings of the great mystics—St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
St. Bonaventure, and others—are used, as are the most authorita- 
tive works that have been written both in recent years and in 
earlier times upon mysticism and the various outstanding mystics. 
An extended bibliography adds to the value of the work. 

In discussing the various meanings attached to the word 
“mysticism,” Dr. Parente makes some very sound and needed 
observations. “When the mysteries became the subject of philo- 
sophical studies, the connotation of the term ‘mysticism’ was 
widened considerably to include many new elements of a more 
abstract and subjective nature, such as mystical knowledge, 
mystical union, divine ecstasy, and deification. In modern times, 
the idea of mysticism has been extended to practically all the 
liberal arts, to literature, to painting, to music, architecture, and 
so forth. This extension of meaning must. be regarded as per- 
fectly legitimate even though the term is used in an extremely 
broad sense. But it cannot be used to signify ‘any opinion which 
we regard as vague and vast and sentimental and without a base 
in either facts or logic’ except through ignorance or distortion 
of the facts that form its origin, which are its root. Another 
common and unwarrantabie use of the term in modern times is 
to designate every kind of magic and occultism and diabolism as 
‘mystical.’ In this respect, some Catholic authors, from the six- 
teenth century on, have contributed to the general confusion by 
classifying as mystical certain extraordinary phenomena that 
have nothing to do with mysticism, as, for example; all the 
charismata and all diabolical vexations and obsessions” (pp. 19, 
20). The author’s own definition is an amplification of the com- 
mon definition “We may add another necessary element to this 
old definition in order to make it more complete, namely, the 
element of divine illumination: An experimental knowledge of 
God obtained by pure love through an illumined faith. This 
definition of experimental mystical theology is also the definition 
of the mystical state” (pp. 39, 40). 

These quotations show the clarity with which Dr. Parente 
writes. He has treated a most difficult subject in a notably com- 
petent way. The result is an authoritative and convincing expo- 
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sition of this important department of thought. His work de- 
serves the wide acceptance that has already come to his previous 
volume, The Ascetical Life. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 


The Influence of the Enlightenment on the Catholic Theory of 
Religious Education in France, 1750-1850, by Clarence Edward 


Elwell. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 

x + 335. $3.50. 

This work, which is number 29 in the “Harvard Studies in 
Education,” is divided into two parts, viz., “The Philosophic 
Struggle concerning the Principles Basic to Religious Education” 
and “The Enlightenment and the Content and Methods of Re- 
ligious Education in France.” The author writes: 


In Part One we shall deal with the problem of the reactions 
noticed in the field of the general principles on which French 
religious education was founded, upon the appearance and 
challenge of the new ideas; grouping them under three heads, 
namely: (1) reactions produced in French religious education 
by the theories of rationalism, (2) reactions produced by 
naturalism, and. (3) reactions produced by nationalism... . 
In Part Two, our attention will be turned to the content and 
methods of French religious education in the period, in their 
larger outlines and particularly in relation to changes produced 
by, or at least contemporaneous with, the three phases of the 
Enlightenment considered in Part One ” (pp. 4, 5). 


In carrying out the task that he sets before himself, Father 
Elwell provides a well-written and well-documented work which 
contains a great deal of interesting and valuable material upon 
its subject. He shows the unremitting activity of Catholic lead- 
ers and teachers in the face of the opposition that came from al- 
most every quarter to the Church’s work in providing Christian 
education. In his concluding chapter, he states that “. . . there 
is no development of theory as regards religious education, the 
principles which had been implicitly contained in the situation 
previous to 1789 or 1763 merely being brought forth into explicit 
statements of theory by the changes which were put into effect” 
(p. 302). With regard to the effects of rationalism on religious 
education, it is pointed out that while faith did not abdicate in 
favor of reason, yet “reason assumed a more important position 
in religious instruction; revealed truths were not discarded as was 
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suggested, but rational proofs of them were added where possible, 
proofs of their credibility being supplied for truths beyond the 
power of reason” (p. 302). Naturalism also had its effects and 
these were larger than those of rationalism. “There was an al- 
most unanimous adoption of the appeal to the heart and the 
emotions by those in charge of religious education” (p. 303). 
Finally: “Content and the theories of content were stable, meth- 
ods of instruction had seen some major alterations, but the 
greatest changes were those in the organization and administra- 
tion of religious education in France from the system and methods 
of the Middle Ages and early modern times to the modern system 
in which secular education only is given in the publicly sup- 
ported schools, and religious education is eliminated” (p. 304). 

Exception may be taken to a minor point on pages 59-60, where 
it is said: “It is strange to see [Janin] . . . using the famous 
argument of Descartes: Je pense, donc je suis: je suis, donc il y a 
un Dieu. Il n’y a point d’effects sans causes; et un étre pensant 
ne peut étre l’ouvrage que d’une intélligence supréme.” Descartes 
did not advance his Cogito, ergo sum as an argument, even for 
his own existence. The rest of Janin’s statement is a variation 
of the cosmological argument for the existence of God. There 
is a typographical error on page 21. 

Joun K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


How to Teach High School English, by Dorothy Dakin. New 

York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947. Pp. 592. $3.50. 

A glance at the contents of Miss Dakin’s text supplies, once 
again, evidence that the English teacher must be a versatile per- 
son, equally at home in English and social studies, prepared to 
teach her pupils to read, ready to coach students for debate or 
oratorical contest, equipped to direct the senior play and to 
supervise the newspaper and the annual. No wonder she occa- 
sionally envies the teacher of mathematics his rigid subject 
limitations. 

Miss Dakin’s book is based on her experience as a teacher of 
English and is the outgrowth of her methods courses at the State 
College of Washington. According to the author’s foreword, it 
is, “in effect, though not in form, a book of questions and answers, 
giving, I hope, definite replies to the many queries propounded 
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me.” Although the text is designed especially for beginning 
teachers, the alert experienced teacher will find material to 
strengthen a point of view she has long held or to challenge a 
pet theory. 

The book, usable in a methods class or for individual refer- 
ence, is divided into three sections: the teaching of composition, 
the teaching of literature, and extra-curricular activities; in addi- 
tion, there are a number of appendices, including useful biblio- 
graphical and testing materials. The discussion of grammar fol- 
lows the functional approach but is not sufficiently correlated 
with actual writing and speaking. The literature, which Miss 
Dakin advocates teaching in large units, preferably a semester, is 
treated under the usual types with suggestions directed, in gen- 
eral, to standard works. 

The book has one deficiency which reflects a lack of realism too 
often evident in the teaching of English: there are approximately 
three pages each on moving pictures and radio. Isn’t it time 
that English departments recognized these as major folk ways 
which will improve only as the schools develop a trained 
audience? 

In general, the text follows the traditional progressive approach 
and will serve as a safe guide in a field where young teachers 
need much assistance. 

Sister Gerrrupe Leonore LanMaN, §.8.J. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beurter, Rev. H. J.,C.M.: For Thee Alone. Conferences for 
Religious. St. Louis 2, Missouri. B. Herder Book Company. 
Pp 227. Price, $2.50. 

Johnson, Robert Wood: Or Forfeit Freedom. New York: 
Doubleday and Company. Pp. 271. Price, $2.50. 

Pierik, Marie: The Song of the Church. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Pp. 274. Price, $3.00. 


Textbooks 


Bolton, Mother: God’s Hour in the Nursery. Guidance Book 
Activity Book. Paterson, N. J.: Saint Anthony Guild. Pp. 91; 55. 
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Grose Hodge, Humphry, M.A.: Roman Panorama. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 260. Price, $2.88. 

Hoff, Arthur G., Ph.D.: Science Teaching. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Company. Pp. 303. ~ 

Lansing, Chase and Nevins: Makers of the Americas. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 468. Price, $2.00. 

Lee, Rev. George, C.S.Sp.: Our Lady of Guadalupe. New 
York: Catholic Book Publishing Co. Pp. 384. Price, $2.00. 

Myers, Gary Cleveland: Highlights for Children. Columbus, 
Ohio: Highlights for Children, Inc. Price, $0.50 (per year). 

Norwell, George W., and Hovious, Carol: Conquest. Books 
Two and Three. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 596 
each. Price, $2.00 each. 

Pawelek, Stanley J.: An Introduction to Drafting. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 125. Price, $1.48. 

Scriven, Gerald F., W.F.: Wopsy Again. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 103. Price, $1.75. 

Sherman, Mardel, M.D., Ph.D.: Psychology for Nurses. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. 237. Price, $2.75. 

Siekmann, Rev. T. C.: Advice for Boys. New York: Joseph F. 
Vagner, Inc. Pp. 138. Price, $2.50. 

Stout, Weley W.: Great Engines and Great Planes. Detroit, 
Mich.: Chrysler Corporation. Pp. 132. 

Vann, Gerald, O.P.: Saint Thomas Aquinas. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Inc. Pp. 185. Price, $3.00. 

West, Edith, Merideth, Dorothy, and Wesley, Edgar B.: Con- 
temporary Problems Here and Abroad, Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Pp. 598. 


Pamphlets 


Cullen, Rev. Joe, 8.M., B.A.: A Fistful of Beads. Wellington, 
New Zealand: The C.W.M. Pp. 24. Price, 3d. 

National Committee on Atomic Information: Atomic Informa- 
tion. Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 12. 

Mihanovich, Clement S.: Whither Birth Control? St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 38. Price, $0.10. 

Stewart, Maxwell S., and Lawton, George: When You Grow 
Older. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 30. 
Price, $0.20. 
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“I have read this book with keenest interest . .. it is an excel- 
lent work. I am impressed with the combination of scholarly 
thoroughness and practical application.” 


-says Dean Harold Benjamin of the University of Maryland, about 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By JESSE B. SEARS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Stanford University 


HIS well-prepared book is intended for the use of school peo- 
ple who may wish to broaden their understanding of the field, 
and as a general reference work on problems in school administra- 
tion. It places increased emphasis on the underlying purposes of 
administration, how they are arrived at, and the nature of school 
administration problems, techniques and processes. 


e Three Unusual Features 


Included are: (1) an explanation of the organizations and ac- 
tivities of the professional societies in this field; (2) extensive bibli- 
ographies of the literature available, with special treatment of the 
necessary library and research tools and materials; (3) a treatment 
of the historical, philosophical, social and psychological back- 
grounds of school administration. 
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and Louis P. Thorpe 
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TREASURE CHEST looks like 
the usual comic book, but... 


TREASURE CHEST, the new picture magazine for 


Catholic children, substitutes wholesome enter- 
tainment for the frequently objectionable content 
of many comic books. And children love it! 


TREASURE CHEST is popular with children 
because it has all the elements that make for 
enjoyable reading—suspense, color, action. Its 
content is interestingly varied—including real- 
life adventures, stories of famous Catholics, 

icture lives of the saints, and dramatizations 
wae famous children’s classics. It includes 
humor, things-to-make-and-do, puzzles and 
jokes. 

TREASURE CHEST is printed in color, has 
32 pages, and we every two weeks 
from September through May. A French 
translation under the title EXPLOITS 
ILLUSTRES is also available. 

Sample copies sent on 


request. 
G E A. 
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INC. 


124 &. THIRD ST.... DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it pree yh ING ay 
sented so as to insure an under- 


standing of the fundamentals of 
geography. 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full- 

color illustrations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and 

text together provide for a clear understanding of geography. — 
Our Earth be read with third-grade children; Using Our 
ently of the other. 


New York Boston Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


NEW e INDISPENSABLE 


for all teachers and directors of School Music 


Fits in Pitch Pipe Case 
NEW 


Revolving 


POCKET MODULATOR 
Indicates Each Tone 


in 
Any Scale 
Major or Minor 
35 cents Net 


Order now from 
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The School Edition 
‘Designed particularly for classroom 
use, the Schoo] MESSENGERS empha- 
size the subjects taught in the 
elementary grades — history, 
geography, reading, social science, 
current affairs, religion, and char- 
acter building. The MESSENGERS 
for the upper elementary grades 
give special attention to the social 
sciences. The MESSENGERS for 
the intermediate and primary 
grades stress reader interest. 

In both editions there is a 

Massenocer for cach age 


level — inter- 
mediate, ele- 
mentary. 


ity MESSENGERS are 
intende pw for the 
instruction of pu not atten 
hial schools. The Younc 
ATHOLIC MESSENGER and the 
UNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
pose a three-year schedule cor- 
responding to the three principal 
divisions of the Baltimore 
, Commandments, Sacra- 
ments. For the current year the 
Sacraments are the a 
theme, OUR LITTLE 
under the editorship of Father 
Aloysius J. Heeg; S. J., noted 
author and catechist, is being de- 
voted this year exclusively to 
preparation for First Communion. 


Both editions are issued 
weekly throughout the 
schoo all are 
printed in color 
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Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
| colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 


LESSONS LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


_ Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
/ Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic 
niversity of America. 


- % The problems of logic are approached by the 
: route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


! % This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 

touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 


| | ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages | 
Price $1.50 | 
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1326 Quincy St., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last . . . an authoritative reference set that excites 
curiosity while satisfying it . . . that inspires while it in- 
forms ... and that turns facts into fun! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, in- 
spect it critically through the eyes of your elementary school 
pupils. It was edited solely for them . . . to give them informa- 
tion in a form that they can absorb and in a way that’s com- 
pletely absorbing. ; 
Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Vol- 
ume 1 and examine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged 
~~ &£§ Britannica Junior. Notice the lavish use of color throughout 
ware! ... the many illustrations... the large, legible type. Check 
the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence structure 
and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britan- 
nica Junior is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . 
the reference set that makes elementary 
school learning and teaching fun. Send the 
coupon for full information today. 


new Britannica Junior. It was chosen after 
LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT tho: h tests with 800 pupils in } 
elementary schools. 


fick ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 106-K 

20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without 
obligation) full information about 
new Britannica 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


by Morton, Gray, SprincsTuN, and SCHAAF 
for grades 1-8 


Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of arithmetic teaching in 
textbooks for children. Meaningful practice on each step and 
abundant, real problems develop skills thoroughly. 


Teachers’ Guide for each book 


WORK BOOKS 


Teaching instruments as carefully constructed as the texts them- 
selves ensure active participation in the learning process. 


Workbooks for grades 3 and 4 available now. 
Workbooks for grades 5 and 7 ready in October. 


BURDETT 


709 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


COMPANY 


707 Browder St. 
DALLAS 1 


SILVER 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 


World of Music 


Outstandingly popular in Catholic 
schools, this series provides attrac- 
tive texts and detailed teacher-helps 
for music instruction from kinder- 
. garten through junior high school. 

Kindergarten, vocal, appreciation, 
band, and orchestra courses. 


Hawkes-Luby-Touton Algebras 


Books hard to match for clear teaching 
of fundamentals and practice. First and 


Ginn and 


second-year books available. Write for 
Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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GENERAL HISTORY 

‘of the 

CHRISTIAN ERA 


‘Nicnozas A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 
Professor of History 
» The Catholic University of America 


Revised with the aid of 
Joun L. Wurrs, $.M. 
Vol. II 1517-1947 8vo, cloth, over 900 pages. $4.00 


This well-known and thoroughly approved history has 
been brought up to date through World War Il. There are 
many new illustrations and maps. _. The latter are of the 
modern type used by the State Department and the U. S. Air 
Corps. This text is the first in its field with these up to the 
minute features which make this tried and true history the 
very finest you can use. 


Vol. I A.D. 1-1517 8vo, cloth, 376 pages $2. 25 


Order Immediately 
in 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. - WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Now Ready 
SPELLER 


A Series of Workbook Spellers 


FOR GRADES 2-8 


An old favorite in a new edition. Complete new make- 
up for grades 2-4. The basic plan of the speller will be 
familiar to its thousands of satisfied users and the new 
pictures and aids will enliven the use of this “Speller of 
Champions.” 


New Paper Bound Edition. ..... $ .30 Each 
Cloth Bound Edition, Grades 2-4... .85 Each 


Discount to educators and dealers. 
Full details on request. 
Place your order now. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N.E. * WASHINGTON 17, D. Cc. 


NATIONAL PUBLIGHING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, & 
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